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THE ELIZABETHAN IMOGEN 


F ALL the attributes of the perfect woman, the most 

significant and desirable to the Elizabethans is chastity. 
According to Abraham Darcie, it “is the flower of manners, 
the honour of the body, the ornament and splendour of the 
feminine sexe, the integrity of the bloud, the faith of their 
kinde, and the proclaimer of the sincerety and candure of a 
faire soule.”? Ludovicus Vives calls it “the principall vertue 
of a woman, and coutrepeyseth with all the reste.”? A truly 
wise man, therefore, can choose only a virtuous woman for 
his wife,* as Posthumus has done, and any reflection upon the 
character of his wife is thus a reflection upon him. It is no 
wonder, then, that Posthumus is confident of winning the 
wager with Iachimo, nor that he should feel all womankind 
to be false if his chosen one is so proved to be. Upon 
Iachimo’s return from England, when he presents to Post- 
humus the fabricated proof of Imogen’s guilt, the reactions 
of the young husband are therefore quite violent, and are 
very similar to those of Hamlet and other Shakespearean 
heroes when faced with catastrophic problems; that is,— 
Posthumus draws universal conclusions based upon his own 
experience, then moves from a consideration of personal 
affairs to a generalized view, and at last comes to the con- 
clusion that all women are dissemblers: if you see beauty, 
he says, know that no honor exists there; if you see truth, 
know that it is a mere semblance; if there is another man, 
know that there can be no love for you. Women are no more 
bound to their vows than they are to their virtues, and that 
is not at all since they are immeasurably false.* Later, in a 
brooding soliloquy, Posthumus convinces himself that women 
are not only notoriously false, but are indeed a compound 
of all the vices: 
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For there’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part: be it lying, note it, 
The woman’s; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Lust, rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longing, slanders, mutability, 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part or all; but rather, all; 
For even to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I'll write against them, 
Detest them, curse them.® 


In thus venting his personal feelings upon all womankind, 
Posthumus is very much in the tradition of the anti-feminist 
literature; writers of this stamp insist that women are known 
for their deceit. In Nicholas Ling’s compilation of universal 
wit, for example, we find that “Womens sorrowes are eyther 
too extreame, not to bee redressed, or else tricked vp with 
dissimulation, not to be beleeued. Who findes constancie in a 
woman, findes all thinges in a woman.”* Again, one of Robert 
Greene’s characters, Philador, warns a lover that “Womens 
faces are not the Christals of truth, nor their words Gospell: 
what she hates outwardly, she likes inwardly, and what 
shee thrusts away with one finger, shee will pull againe with 
both her hands.”" Even in The Faerie Queene we learn of 
“the wyles of wemens wits,”* and that “womans subtiltyes 
can guylen Argus.”® The well-known Schole house of women 
insists, further, that women are particularly adept at dissem- 
bling with their husbands; that no matter how well you 
dress them or how easy you make life for them, they will find 
some other men to amuse them, and if a child comes, 


Loke they saye, on thyne owne fac 
Beholde well, bothe nose and eye : 


Nature it selfe, the father wyll trye.2° 
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Posthumus’ insistence that women are full of evil thoughts 
and that they are more lustful than men is a theme which is 
dwelt upon at length in King Lear, not only by Lear himself, 
who asserts that the “simpering dame . . . that minces virtue, 
and does shake the head to hear of pleasure’s name” has yet a 
“riotous appetite,” but also by Edgar, who speaks of the 
“undistinguished space of woman’s will.”*t Similarly, one of 
William Bercher’s characters states that all men think that 
“wymen be more desyrous of carnall lust then men.””* The 
Praise and Dispraise of Women, in speaking of women, puts 

it even more bluntly thus: “For it seemeth that they are more 
borne and bredde vppon the earth, for to enterteine and 
nourish voluptuousnesse and Idlenesse, then for to bee 
trayned vp in matters of wayght and importaunce.””* Indeed 
in Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois, Monsieur goes so far as to say 
that no one can imagine the hidden evils in women’s 
thoughts: 

Oh, the unsounded sea of women’s bloods, 

That when ’t is calmest, is most dangerous! 

Not any wrinkle creaming in their faces 

When in their hearts are Scylla and Charybdis, 

Which still are hid in dark and standing fogs, 

When never day shines, nothing ever grows 

But weeds and poisons, that no statesman knows: 

Not Cerberus ever saw the damned nooks 

Hid with the veils of women’s virtuous looks.1+ 

The substance of Posthumus’ diatribe against women is 
rather succinctly put as follows by the Reverend William 
Whately in his Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles of Mar- 
riage: “Yea, an hundred, and a thousand faults, doe lie hid in 
the painted box of the bosome of euerie of Euahs daughters. 
Good bringing vp may conceale them; good instructions may 
diminish; and good nature, for a while, may keep them 
under, and keepe them secret,”** but they are still present 
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nevertheless. As Cymbeline himself remarks when he hears 
of the evil Queen’s machinations, “O most delicate fiend! 
Who is ’t can read a woman?”* These remarks clearly ac- 
count for the facile way in which Robert Burton can speak of 
“the vices of their minds, their pride, envy, inconstancy, 
weakness, malice, self-will, lightness, insatiable lust, jeal- 
ousy”’ and for the all-inclusive sentence of Leonard Wright: 
“Most women, by nature, are sayd to be light of credit, lusty 
of stomacke, vnpatient, full of words, apt to lye, flatter & 
weep; whose smiles are rather of custome than of courtesie, 
and their teares more of dissimulation, then of grief, all in 
extremes, without meane, either louing deerly, or hating 
deadly, desirous rather to rule, then to be ruled, despising 
naturally that is offered to them, and halfe at death to be 
denied of that they demaund.”** One of the most interesting 
of these anti-feminist pieces is an unpublished manuscript 
ballad in the Folger Shakespeare Library, dating from 
around 1550;*° the refrain reminds us of Chauntecleer’s telling 
Pertelote that he knows nothing detrimental to women but 
is merely quoting old authors, and the last lines are explicit in 
stating that women will never change their evil natures. 

Thes wamen all 

bothe great & small 

they wandre to & fro 

nowe here nowe there 


they wot not were 
but I will not say so 


they Ruiie they Range 
theyr myndes do change 
they make ther frend y" foo 
as louers trewe 

Euery Daye a newe 

but I will not saye soo 


wythin their brest 
their loue Doth Rest 
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who lyst to proue shall know 
for all ther bost 

all Daye almost 

but I will not saye soo 


now whot nowe colde 

ther ys no holde 

but as the wynd Doth blowe 
when all is done 

they will change lik the mone 
but I will not saye soo 


they loue they leyve 

they will Disteyue 

as Dyse that men do throwe 
who vsyth them myche 
Shall never be Rych 

but I will not saye soo 


Gyue this give that 

all thyng they lack 

and all you may bestowe 
onez ought of Syght 
farewell good nyght 

but I will not saye soo 


thus one & other 

takyth after the mother 

as cockes by kynde do crow 

my song ys eR 

the best maye be amendid 

but I wyll not saye soo 

ffinis 

Posthumus seems, then, to have been fairly well acquainted 
with works in dispraise of women; in fact, he says that he, 
too, is going to write a book against them. 

Other comments about women in the play Cymbeline, 
however, give a much more acceptable picture and tend to 
rehabilitate women in the eyes of the audience. First of all 
we learn that even Jachimo and his friends recognize the 


admirable qualities of women, when they praise their Italian 
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sweethearts for beauty, feature, bodily form, character, and 
fairness.2° In A Ladies Love-Lecture, Richard Brathwait simi- 
larly praises women: “Yee worthy Women, who have no 
other device but the dresse of vertue to beautifie your Fron- 
tispice; yee, who give a gracefull accomplishment to those 
three incomparable Ornaments of a Woman, Complexion, 
Favour, and Behaviour: for the first, it is your owne, and 
not borrowed; for the second, it is ever with a second 
looke improved; And for the third, it is every way with- 
out Affectation accomplished.’ And yet it is this ingredient 
of character which is most important, for beauty is 
not praiseworthy unless virtue go with it; beauty of mind 
must accompany beauty of body. As the author of The Com- 
pleat Woman warns us, “Modesty is a potent charm, without 
which Beauty hath no soule.”” Indeed, Iachimo himself 
acknowledges this truth when he comments, in an aside, 
upon the attributes of Imogen, at his first sight of her: 

All of her that is out of door most rich! 

If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

Have lost the wager.8 
Or, as worded by Sir Thomas Overbury, “Good is a fairer 
attribute then White, Tis the mindes Beauty keepes the other 
sweete.”** Mrs. Emilia Lanyer, on her part, argues that out- 
ward beauty is soon ended by “that tyrant Time,” but that 
“A mind enrich’d with Virtue shines more bright,” because it 
“addes everlasting Beauty.”** Interestingly enough, Tasso be- 
lieves that outward beauty is really a kind of evidence of in- 
ward beauty, since chastity is unable to dwell in an ugly 
body: “Because Chastitie is the bewtie of the soule, there is 
reason that a faire soule be resident and lodged alwayes (if 
it be possible) in a faire body: that very same bewtie which 
we see in sweete Gentlewomens faces, being no other thing, 
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then the right glittering luster, and glorious brightnes of a 
victorious & triumphant soule.””® 

Upon Posthumus’ arrival in Italy, we learn from the 
Frenchman that Posthumus has barely escaped a duel in 
France over the virtues of Imogen, whom he has praised for 
exceeding the ladies of France in fairness, virtuousness, wis- 
dom, chastity, and faithfulness. Posthumus now insists that 
his wife is superior for these same qualities to the ladies of 
Italy.” And these qualities were honored by most Eliza- 
bethan writers as well; in Robert Greene’s Francescos For- 
tunes, we learn that “a woman that is faire and vertuous 
maketh her husband a ioyfull man; . . . A woman that is of 
silent tongue, shamfast in countenance, sober in behauiour, 
and honest in condition, adorned with vertuous qualities cor- 
respondent, is like a goodly pleasant flower deckt with the 
colours of all the flowers of the garden.” 

Throughout the play, moreover, we have evidence that 
Posthumus’ estimate of Imogen is correct: on numerous oc- 
casions her beauty is acclaimed; we know her to be virtuous, 
chaste, and faithful, for even Iachimo, that epitome of Italian 
vice, sees Imogen as a paragon of womanhood, when at the 
end of the play he calls her “the temple of virtue”;*? and we 
feel that her choice of Posthumus and her distrust of the 
Queen are sufficient proofs of her wisdom. 

Imogen, however, has many other requisite virtues of the 
perfect wife. For example, she says to Cloten, “but that you 
shall not say I yield being silent, I would not speak”; and 
again, “I am much sorry, sir, you put me to forget a lady’s 
manners, by being so verbal.”*° Imogen shows here that she 
has been properly reared to know that “silence becommeth 
a woman, ** for, as Brathwait advises the young man in his 
choice of a wife, “Chuse thou thy wife (my Sonne) . . . silent, 
yet knows when and where it’s fit to speak.” 
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Again, we see that Imogen believes no hearsay evil of her 
husband, and is not jealous. When Iachimo tells her the lie 
that her husband has fallen into unfaithfulness, she replies: 


Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour.*® 


Now it is this jealousy which is a great factor in the failure 
of many marriages. Robert Burton says that he does not know 
whether it exists more in women than in men, but that it 
certainly is “more outrageous in women.” Tasso, too, recog- 
nizes that the ordinary wife can scarcely avoid jealousy, 
which is always accompanied by other sorrows, and that then 
there is nothing the husband can do to save himself: “Sleepe 
thou soundly, shee then thinketh thou art wearied with hau- 
ing taken thy pleasure somewhere else: But if thou sleepe 
not, then tis because thy minde runneth upon such a wench 
or an other.’®* 

Another feminine virtue concerns the selection of reading 
matter. In a work on the education of young gentlewomen, 
Giovanni Bruto indicates that the young lady should be most 
careful in the choice of her reading; she must read “diuers 
examples of vettuous [sic] gentlewomen & such as were of 
great renoume, which shee shall diligently collect and 
gather togither, as well out of the holy scriptures, as other 
histories, both of times past and present: . . . and they shall 
neuer read of such women of renowme, as Claudia, Portia, 
Lucretia, & Octavia, without being stirred vp with a noble 
desire to follow their steps.”** How does Imogen measure up 
to this requirement? We know that she reads extensively, for 
as she prepares to retire she asks her Lady what time it is, 
and upon learning that it is midnight, she says, 


I have read three hours then: mine eyes are weak: 
Fold down the leaf where I have left.37 
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But what is this book she has been reading? Does it fall 
within the appropriate category? Or, like the speaker in The 
Book of the Duchess, has she bid one “reche me a book a 
romaunce, . . . to rede, and drive the night away”?** We get 
the answer from Iachimo when he comes out of hiding and 
looks at the book: 


She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus; here the leaf’s turn’d down 
Where Philomel gave up.®° 


Thus we see that not only is her reading not of the frivolous 
sort, but that it is quite in keeping with the kind of exercise 
suited to the mind of a properly reared young lady. 

Singing is another feminine accomplishment much ad- 
mired by the Elizabethans,—and it is one of Imogen’s ac- 
complishments; when she is disguised as a boy, her brother 
Arviragus says that she sings like an angel.*° Bruto attests the 
fact that men consider it a great ornament for a woman to 
be able to sing, although he himself is afraid that such a 
talent may lead to mischief by tending toward licentious- 
ness.** 

Not only does Imogen have the essential personal virtues 
of beauty, chastity, silence, good disposition, and others, 
but she also has the necessary practical virtues. To illustrate, 
—she sews, as can be readily deduced from the ease with 
which she uses the figure of the needle. In one scene she says 


to the Queen, 


Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes his part... . 
I would they were in Afric both together; 

Myself with a needle, that I might prick 

The goer-back.*? 


In another scene she bewails the absence of her husband, 
saying, 
I would have broke mine eye-strings; cracked them, but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
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Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle, 

Nay, followed him, till he melted from 

The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 

Have turn’d mine eye and wept.** 
This needle-work was considered quite basic in the prepara- 
tion of young women for their later duties; in considering 
a girl's education, for example, Richard Mulcaster writes: 
“I medle not with nedles, nor yet with housewiferie, though 
I think it, and know it, to be a principall commendation in 
a woman: to be able to gouerne and direct her household, to 
looke to her house and familie, to prouide and keepe neces- 
saries, .. . to know the force of her kitchen, for sickness and 
health, in her selfe and her charge: by cause I deale onely 
with such things as be incident to their learning.”** In Lyly’s 
play, further, Campaspe reminds herself that a needle will 
better become her fingers than a lute.“ Robert Burton even 
believes that these practical matters are much more impor- 
tant for women than are studies: “Now for women, instead of 
laborious studies, they have curious needle-works, cut-works, 
spinning, bone-lace, and many pretty devices of their own 
making, to adorn their houses, cushions, carpets, chairs, 
stools, . . . confections, conserves, distillations, &c.”** Mar- 
garet Hoby illustrates the housewifery of an Elizabethan 
lady as she writes in her diary that she and her maids dye 
wool, wind yarn, and make wax candles, sweetmeats, ginger 
bread, and preserves; on long winter evenings they spin and 
embroider while one of their number reads from books of 
devotion.” Imogen, we learn besides, is not only an adept at 
cooking, but also at making food look appetizing at the 
table; her brother Guiderius says of her, while she is in dis- 
guise as a page, 

But his neat cookery! he cut our roots 
In characters, 
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And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter.‘® 

It is quite proper that she should have such knowledge, be- 
cause, as Markham tells us, “To speake then of the outward 
and active knowledges which belong to the English House- 
wife, I hold the first and most principall to be a perfect skill 
and knowledge in Cookery, together with all the secrets 
belonging to the same, because it is a dutie rarely [i.e., ex- 
cellently] belonging to the woman.”** For that matter, the 
Queen, too, is proficient at confections, at distilling for the 
table, preserving, and also at making perfumes. She even 
lays claim to having a scientific interest in poisons and tells 
her physician that she wants to experiment with them in 
order to study their effects and to see if antidotes can be 
found.” All of this would be very admirable in an honest 
woman, because as we noted in Mulcaster, the housewife has 
in her keeping the good health of her household, to whom 
she must administer medicines which she has compounded 
herself. Another skill of the Queen’s,—one which we do know 
whether Imogen possesses or not,—is the interest in gathering 
flowers (or having them gathered) for use in decorating the 
house, and the knowledge of when these flowers should 
best be gathered.** Robert Burton writes that women “have 
to busy themselves about . . . neat gardens of exotic, ver- 
sicolour, diversely varied, sweet-smelling flowers, and plants 
in all kinds, which they are most ambitious to get, curious to 
preserve and keep, proud to possess, and much many times 
brag of.”*? Likewise, Viola, in The Coxcomb, who is attempt- 
ing to find employment while disguised as a serving maid, is 
told that she must be able to “dress a house with flowers,”** 
which luckily her education has taught her how to do. 

The only fault which could possibly be charged against 
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Imogen is that she failed to obey her father. An Elizabethan 
girl was brought up in far stricter surroundings than a mod- 
ern one; she was under the explicit authority of her father at 
all times, particularly in the selection of a spouse. In Robert 
Greene’s Perimedes the Black-Smith, for example, Gradasso, 
the father, has decided to marry his daughter Melissa to 
Rosilius rather than to her choice, Bradamant: “Melissa not- 
ing with a secret mislike hir fathers motion, yet for feare 
durst not oppose hir selfe against his determination, but told 
him that as she was his Daughter, so she was bound by the 
law of nature to obeye him as hir Father, and his will should 
be to hir as a law, which by no means she dared to infringe.” 
Later she tells Bradamant of her decision: “Rather had I 
marry Rosilius, and so wed my selfe to continuall discontent 
and repentance, then by being lose in my loues, and wanton 
in my thoughts disobeying my fathers commaund, to dis- 
parage mine honour and become a by-word throughout all 
Aegipt, for Ladyes honors are like white lawnes, which soone 
are stayned with euery mole.”** Imogen has been in this 
same situation, but her reaction is far different from Melissa’s. 
The evil Cloten charges her that in refusing him as a hus- 
band she is committing a sin—“You sin against obedience, 
which you owe your father.”** Her father, too, makes the 
same charge;** and Imogen acknowledges her error, and its 
unusualness, while making her husband a party to her defec- 
tion: 


And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience ’gainst the king my father 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness.57 


We might agree that such a duty before marriage is under- 
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standable, but might be somewhat puzzled when we recall 
that Imogen is married to Posthumus, even from the open- 
ing of the play. Imogen, however, recognizes that marriage 
does not alter this duty, when she says to Posthumus, 
My dearest husband, 

I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing— 

Always reserved my holy duty—what 

His rage can do on me.*8 
And she is upheld in this conception of her duty by Lu- 
dovicus Vives’ precepts on the education of young ladies.*° 

On the other hand, the King must bear some responsibility 
for her imperfection. Imogen says to him: 

It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus: 

You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 

A man worth any woman.*® 
This error is made more clear when we turn once again to 
the work of Vives. Speaking of the rearing of the female 
child, he writes: “After that she is ones Weaned and begyn- 
neth to speke and go/let all her play & pastyme be with 
maydes of her owne age/and within the presence either of 
her mother or of her nurce or some other honeste woman of 
sad age. . . . Auoyde all manes kyn away from her: nor let 
her nat lerne to delite among men. For naturally our loue 
contynueth the longest toward them/with whom we haue 
passed our tyme in youth.”” 

Poor Imogen! Although she is a model of the wifely virtues 
and a paragon of faithfulness, and although an actress and 
critic of the last century could say that in drawing Imogen 
Shakespeare “has made his masterpiece; and of all heroines 
of poetry or romance, who can be named beside her?”’’?’— 
nevertheless, she would serve the Elizabethans, along with 
Juliet and Desdemona, as another warning to fair women 
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of the suffering and tragedy which devolve on those unduti- 
ful daughters who disobey their fathers. 
CARROLL CAMDEN 
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Quiller-Couch puts the poem in the reign of Henry VIII. Because 
of the paper on which it is written, the Folger MS. is dated 
ca. 1550 by Seymour de Ricci (Census of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, New York, 
1935-40, vol. I, p. 385; see Francis Lee Utley, The Crooked Rib, 
Columbus, 1944, p. 262). The Harleian ballad is two stanzas 
shorter, has a different order for other stanzas, and contains 
other variations; Ritson’s transcription of it is as follows: 


These women all, 
Both great and small, 
Ar wavering to and fro, 
Now her, now ther, 
Now every wher:— 
But I will nott say so. 


They love to range, 
Ther myndes ‘do’ chaunge; 

And maks ther ‘frynd’ ther foo; 
As lovers trewe 
Eche daye they chewse new:— 

But I will nott say so. 


They laughe, they smylle, 
They do begyle, 
As dyce that men ‘do’ throwe; 
Who useth them ‘mych’ 
Shall never be ryche:— 
But I will not say so. 


Summe hot, sum cold, 
Ther is no hold, 
But as the wynd doth blowe; 
When all is done, 
They chaung lyke the moone:— 
But I will not say so. 


So thus one and other 
Takith after ther mother, 
As ‘cocke’ by kind doth crowe. 
My song is ended, 
The beste may be amended:— 
But I will nott say so. 
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SAMSON AGONISTES AND THE GENEVA BIBLE 


AMSON AGONISTES has been described as the most 
simple, direct, and powerful, the most finished of Mil- 
ton’s poems; but critics have not always agreed as to its tone, 
and some have recently challenged the traditional date and 
the artistic competence of the poem. It has probably been 
more often admired than understood and genuinely ap- 
preciated. Tillyard, who prefers the two epics, finds in the 
drama complete adequacy of expression, a complete story 
or fable, and no evidence at all of the relaxing of Milton’s 
grip or the impairment of his mind. But he is distressed by 
the unamiable qualities of the poem. In the gloating over the 
destruction of the Philistines he discovers proof of the “set- 
tled ferocity” of Milton’s mind and character.’ Tillyard de- 
clares that the poem is too austere; there is nothing to miti- 
gate the harshness, the starkness of the story. This criticism, 
one might say, ignores the Old Testament story. There is 
certainly no gentleness or amiability in the Biblical tale of 
Samson. The God of Israel, as Milton knew, was a jealous 
God who ruthlessly destroyed his enemies. The austerity of 
the poem is apparently in harmony with the nature of He- 
brew religion as revealed in the Old Testament. 

This leads to a matter that is very controversial: the de- 
finition of the tone of Samson Agonistes. In an essay read 
before the British Academy in 1908, the classical scholar Sir 
R. C. Jebb maintained that in language and structure the 
poem is classical but that in idea and spirit it is Hebraic. 
Milton’s mind, Jebb said, was in the literal and proper sense 
Hebraic. Milton believed, as did the Hebrews, that God is 
the personal king and leader of His people, that the Hebrews 
are His servants, and that from time to time God selects and 
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inspires those who reveal His will. Sometimes Milton sub- 
stitutes the English for the Hebrews as God’s chosen people; 
and he almost habitually regards himself as God’s prophet 
and interpreter. It is in this character that Milton discloses 
himself in Samson Agonistes. Jebb also declared that in the 
poem there is no conflict between man and fate, which is the 
subject of all Greek tragedy. On the contrary, in the drama 
God and His servants are contrasted with false gods and 
their servants. Samson is the champion of the Hebrews and 
of Jehovah. Therefore, the famous classical scholar concluded 
that the poem is in spirit and idea essentially Hebraic. 
For many years this interpretation stood unchallenged. 
Finally, Professor W. R. Parker boldly attacked Jebb’s evi- 
dence and conclusions and offered his own interpretation.’ 
Parker admitted that there are Hebraic elements in Samson 
Agonistes, but he insisted that there are also Hebraic ele- 
ments in Greek tragedy. He confidently asserted that 
spirit is not a matter of ideas. He declared that we cannot pin 
spirit down to a specific belief in fate or indeed to any 
specific belief whatever. Most of our standards are, he says, 
completely inadequate to measure Milton’s artistic sympathy. 
They are more than inadequate; they are an insult to Milton’s 
genius. Parker then proceeds to consider “in a larger sense” 
the real meaning of spirit. Spirit is, first, the tone or temper 
resulting from controlling artistic principles; second, spirit 
is the tone resulting from dominant ideas “other than artistic’; 
and, third, spirit is a combination of these two. For Parker 
tone is expressed by such words as serious, reflective, earnest, 
didactic, religious, sublime. These qualities are found in 
Greek tragedy and in Samson Agonistes. Therefore, Parker 
concludes, Samson Agonistes is Hellenic in spirit. Parker 
also insists that there is very little difference between the 
conception of fate in Greek tragedy and the idea of fate in 
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the poem. In both the universal law of justice is fate, and 
fate is also a mysterious divine decree. Therefore, Parker 
concludes that God and fate are similar or indeed practically 
identical. He also declares that Samson is a “Hebrew only by 
accident.” 

We now see the result of abandoning the idea in the de- 
finition of spirit. In this method of special pleading words 
seems no longer to have any precise meaning: Aeschylus is 
Hebraic; God is just another name for fate; Samson is a 
Hebrew only by accident; and so on. But will the intelligent 
reader of the poem be convinced? Consider briefly the last 
point: Samson is a “Hebrew only by accident.” The plain 
truth, of course, is that the story of Samson is intensely na- 
tionalistic and that Samson is the hero of Judaism, 


The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 


as the Chorus, which is made up of Samson’s Hebrew friends, 
sings. The reader very well knows that Samson’s birth was 
“from Heaven foretold.” He knows that Samson 


Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver. 


He knows that Samson’s shame is Israel’s disgrace. He knows 
that Samson’s final act brings honor and freedom to Israel. 
The reader does not believe that Samson is a Hebrew only 
by accident. The critical reader realizes that Parker in his 
zealous effort to prove that the poem is Greek in spirit has 
ignored or misinterpreted many words and passages. 

My doubts as to the validity of Parker’s interpretation have 
recently been in part confirmed by Mr. F. Michael Krouse, 
who has argued that Milton's relationship to Greek tragedy 
can be precisely determined only by the study of the Greek 
plays in the forms or edition in which Milton and his age 
knew them. Parker read Greek tragedy in twentieth-century 
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versions; Milton did not. Only when we know how Greek 
drama was interpreted in the commentaries of Renaissance 
editions can we be prepared to understand how Milton 
understood these tragedies.‘ The clash between Parker and 
Jebb over the interpretation of the spirit of Samson Agonistes 
is explained as a phase of the much wider conflict of two 
schools of Miltonic criticism: the older school emphasizes 
the Christian and the Puritan spirit of the grim, stern poet; 
the younger school, zealously revaluing and reinterpreting, 
stresses almost exclusively his humanism and Hellenism. The 
reaction against the traditional view was inevitable and per- 
haps desirable; it has certainly brought to light values that 
are significant. But in the case of Samson Agonistes the re- 
valuation has undoubtedly gone too far; for it denies or 
minimizes the religious and Hebraic spirit which pervades 
the poem as it does the Scriptural story, of Samson. When 
Milton’s indebtedness to the Renaissance is exclusively 
studied and emphasized, his place in the Reformation and 
his fundamental religious character are disregarded. 
Returning to the religious ideas of the poem, without los- 
ing sight of the fact that it is an imitation of tragedy “as it 
was antiently compos’d,” we realize that Mr. Parker’s attempt 
to isolate spirit from idea results in a vague abstraction which 
is almost or quite meaningless. Objectively or precisely de- 
fined, as we understand it in the poem, the spirit of Samson 
Agonistes seems to be, as Jebb explained, clearly Hebraic. 
Moreover, the poem is, I believe, clearly Protestant and 
Puritan in spirit. The story is developed and the character 
interpreted in a way that is, I think, demonstrably Protestant 
and Puritan. Proof of this statement may be found by com- 
paring the poem with the annotations on the story in the 
Geneva Bible. This Bible, convenient in form, terse and 
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vigorous in style, sound in scholarship, was essentially a 
Protestant book, which deserved and enjoyed great popular- 
ity. Through numerous reprints after its first publication, in 
1560, it exercised a profound influence upon the devout for 
many years. It has been called “the household Bible of the 
English-speaking nations.”® Although not officially approved 
for use in English churches, the Geneva Bible was widely 
used; it was indeed the household Bible of the English 
people. The annotations particularly express Protestant and 
Puritan ideas, some of which occur as keynotes or themes in 
Samson Agonistes. 

We should first ask whether Milton was acquainted with 
the Geneva Version. It is known that the family Bible was 
the Authorized or King James Version.? Some may conclude 
that Milton did not use the Geneva Version. However, it 
seems to me entirely probable that Milton knew the Geneva 
Bible, the Protestant Bible, which continued to be read for 
many years after the Authorised Version appeared, in Mil- 
ton’s infancy, and which in its notes expressed ideas of which 
Milton certainly approved. Although there is no external 
proof, there is, I think, an inherent probability that the 
Puritan poet knew this famous Bible. 

As understood in this inquiry, Puritanism does not indicate 
a group interested in church reform or in philosophy, meta- 
physics, and theocracy. In this study Puritanism implies a 
theology or religion “that brought every man to a direct ex- 
perience of the spirit and removed intermediaries between 
himself and the Deity,” between the individual and the Word 
of God.’ Puritans believed in the direct revelation of the 
divine will and purpose to the individual and in man’s 
voluntary collaboration with God. Having a keen sense of 
his individual responsibility, the believer was supported in 
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his faith that nothing in the world is due to chance or blind 
fate. With fear and trembling each individual should work 
out his salvation in obedience to the divine will. This seems 
to express the essential belief or fundamental faith of Puri- 
tanism, 

In this sense, Samson Agonistes is unmistakably Protestant 
and Puritan. In the Geneva Bible the annotations on the 
story of Samson emphasize God’s purpose and indicate an 
intimate spiritual relationship between Samson and the Lord. 
This relationship does not appear in the Biblical text. But in 
the notes Samson is the conscious and voluntary, though 
fallible, agent of the Deity. In both the Geneva Bible and 
Samson Agonistes Samson is presented as an individual act- 
ing in relation to a God and within a scheme of religious 
values that are recognizably Protestant and Puritan. In origin 
a “lusty folk-hero,” Samson becomes in commentary and 
poem one of the elect, a saint, not perfect but distinguished 
by his faith. 

Let us now examine the evidence. 

The tone of the commentary in the Geneva Bible is in- 
dicated by the note that accompanies the following text: 
“Then there was a man in Zorah of the familie of the Danites, 
named Manoah, whose wife was baren, and bare not.”* The 
note reads: “Signifying that their deliuerance came onely 
of God and not by mans power.” This statement of the divine 
interest and direct intervention prepares us to understand 
the part that God played in the life of Samson. In the com- 
mentary of the Geneva Bible the Lord takes a direct and 
abiding interest in Samson from his birth to his death. In 
turn Samson recognizes the divine purpose and his obliga- 
tion. This idea is reinforced by the note on the text: “For 
loe, thou shalt conceiue and beare a sonne, and no rasor 
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shall come on his head: for the childe shalbe a Nazarite unto 
God from his birth: . . .” The Note on “Nazarite” is: “Mean- 
ing, he should be separate from the world and dedicate to 
God.” This seems to express the ideal of sincere and devout 
Puritans. In Samson Agonistes Samson asks, somewhat 
querulously, 


Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d 
As of a person separate to God, 
Design’d for great exploits . . . (Il. 30-32) 


Both the Geneva Bible and the poem emphasize Samson’s 
separation from the world and his dedication to God. Both 
stress the divine calling and mission of Samson. By God's 
will Samson was separated from the world and dedicated to 
the service of his country and God. The notes explicitly state 
this idea. The devout and sincere Puritan would have recog- 
nized in Samson a kindred spirit. 

The willingness of man to obey God’s will is asserted in 
the note on the text: “Then Manoah prayed to the Lorde. . . .” 
The note reads: “He sheweth him selfe ready to obey Gods 
will, and therefore desireth to knowe farther.” Characteris- 
tically Protestant and Puritan, Manoah is ready to obey God’s 
will. In the text “Then Manoah tooke a kid with a meat 
offring, & offred it upon a stone unto the Lord: and the Angel 
did wonderously,” the phrase “did wonderously” carries this 
note: “God sent fire from heauen to consume their sacrifice, 
to confirme their faith in his promise.” The statement of 
God's purpose, the confirming of their faith, is important. 
Note also the comment on the Lord’s accepting the burnt 
offering: “These graces that we haue receiued of God, & his 
accepting of our obedience, are sure tokens of his loue 
toward us, so that nothing can hurt us.” Perhaps no state- 
ment could reveal more forcefully the unique relationship 
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between man and God, as previously explained. 

In the Geneva Bible the commentary on the first part of 
the story states explicitly the active interest and participa- 
tion of the Lord. This assurance of God’s grace and favor 
seems to envelope the story. The notes present a religious or 
theological idea for which the text supplies only a slender 
basis. This tone is, I believe, reflected in Samson Agonistes. 

At this point there is one discrepancy that should be men- 
tioned. Where the text reads “And Manoah arose & went 
after his wife, & came to the man, and said unto him. . . ,” the 
note explains: “He calleth him man, because he so seemed, 
but he was Christ the eternall word, which at his time ap- 
pointed became man.” Milton does not say that the angel or 
man of God was Christ. If he had read this note, he ignored 
it or decided not to use it. 

When Samson asked his parents to obtain for him as wife 
the woman of Timnath, they replied: “Is there neuer a wife 
among the daughters of thy brethren, & among all thy people, 
that thou must goe take a wife of the uncircumcised Philis- 
tims?” The Geneva Version presents this note: “Though his 
parents did iustly reproue him, yet it appeareth that this was 
the secret worke of the Lord.” In Samson Agonistes Samson’s 
parents did not know but he knew that what he “motion’d 
was of God”: 


From intimate impulse, and therefore urg’d 

The Marriage on; that by occasion hence 

I might begin Israel's Deliverance 

The work to which I was divinely call’d; (Il. 223-226) 
Opposite the text “that hee should seeke an occasion agaynst 
the Philistims” stands this note: “To fight against them for 
the deliuerance of Israel.” This note seems to appear in Mil- 
ton’s line, 

I might begin Israel’s Deliverance. 
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At this point there is in the Geneva Bible no support for 
Milton’s idea that from intimate impulse Samson knew God's 
purpose. But this thought is stated in a later note. After Sam- 
son had slaughtered the Philistines, he was very thirsty and 
he called upon the Lord. Here the commentary runs: 
“Whereby appeareth, that he did these things in faith, and 
so with a true zeal to glorifie God and deliuer his country.” 
Faith and zeal for the divinely appointed work characterize 
the young and heroic Samson.° It is important to recall this 
glorious Samson, the zealous and faithful servant of the 
Lord. In reading the poem we should not fix our attention 
only upon the blinded and wretched slave who has fallen 
into shame and misery. The reader must recall that Samson 
was once the faithful agent of the Lord. In the text there is 
little foundation for this interpretation. But the commentary 
in the Geneva Version may account for this remodeling of 
Samson’s character. This seems to be the most important 
difference between the Biblical text, on the one hand, and 
the commentary and the poem, on the other. The idea that 
Samson was the conscious and faithful servant of the Lord 
is traced to Protestant and even Catholic tradition. As Mr. 
Krouse has said, many writers “in the patristic period called 
attention to the fact that Samson was impelled and strength- 
ened throughout his career by the Holy Spirit.”*° Indeed 
Samson was often regarded as a saint, who “believed and 
was resplendent in faith.” 

The marriage to the woman of Timnath affords no further 
evidence, but in the following episode there seems to be 
positive proof of relationship between the commentary and 
the poem. After Samson had smitten the Philistines with a 
great slaughter, he withdrew to the rock Etam, in Judah; 
and the Philistines pursued him for revenge. Then the men 
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of Judah came to bind Samson and deliver him to his foes, 
saying, “Knowest thou not that the Philistims are rulers over 
us?” This abject surrender of their champion is emphatically 
condemned in the Geneva Version. A note in the com- 
mentary reads: “Such was their grosse ignorance, that they 
iudged Gods great benefite to be a plague unto them.” The 
reader of this Bible would also condemn the men of Judah. 
Another note is equally outspoken in its condemnation: 
“Thus they had rather betray their brother, then use the 
means that God had giuen for their deliuerance.” Almost 
precisely the same opinion is expressed in Samson’s reply to 
the Chorus’s reminder that 


Yet Israel still serves with all his Sons. (1. 240) 
Samson indignantly replies: 
That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel's Governours, and Heads of Tribes, 
Who seeing those great acts which God had done 
Singly by me against their Conquerours 
Acknowled’d not, or not at all consider’d 
Deliverance offered: ............4. (Il. 241-246) 
Declaring that his own people had basely betrayed him to 
the Philistines and thus had forfeited their chance and hope 
of freedom, Samson goes on to say that political bondage is 
the inevitable result of vice and that nations grown corrupt 
often despise, envy, or suspect him 
Whom God hath of his special favour rais’d 
Asa ite CLIVerersies cee ea Ri aoe ee vies '8% 
Doubtless these lines apply to Milton and the other men of 
the Commonwealth, who, as they thought, were champions 
of liberty and who were repudiated at the Restoration. But 
the idea seems to be a restatement and elaboration of two 
notes in the Genevan commentary: the men of Judah, grossly 
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ignorant, failed to recognize in Samson the champion of 
God; and they betrayed their brother, who was the means 
that God had given for their deliverance. If he read them, it 
is difficult to believe that Milton was not influenced by these 
notes. 

We come now to Samson’s greatest folly and his most 
grievous sin, his infatuation for Delilah and his revelation of . 
the secret of his strength. Since it profaned the mystery of 
God, this action brought about his ruin and it deserved the 
most severe punishment. Milton was scarcely more vigorous 
in condemning Samson’s infatuation than were the authors 
of the annotations in the Geneva Bible. After the failure of 
her first attempt to learn the secret of Samson’s strength, 
Delilah persists, saying, “See, thou hast mocked me and told 
me lies. I pray thee nowe, tell me wherewith thou mightest 
be bound.” Here is the commentary: “Though her falshode 
tended to make him lose his life, yet his affection so blinded 
him, that he could not beware.” In the poem Samson per- 
ceives the design of Delilah, but he is so bewitched that he 
cannot resist her importunity. With a grain of manhood he 
might have shaken off her snares, 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’t 

Her Bond-slave; O indignity, O blot 

To Honour and Religion! servil mind 

Rewarded well with servil punishment! (ll. 410-413) 
Even his present humiliating servitude, Samson exclaims, is 
not so base or so ignominious as was his former enslavement; 
and that blindness was worse than this, 


That saw not how degenerately I serv’d. 


As the commentary explains, Samson was so blinded by his 
affections that he could not beware.” 
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When Samson does not rebuke or chide Delilah for her 
continued solicitations, the Genevan Version utters this clear 
warning: “It is impossible, if we giue place to our wicked 
affections, but at length we shalbe destroyed.” Finally, when 
Samson tells Delilah the secret of his strength, a note offers 
this pertinent comment: “Thus his immoderate affections 
toward a wicked woman, caused him to lose Gods excellent 
giftes, and become slaue unto them, whom he should haue 
ruled.” Incidentally, this, it may be noted, is another phase of- 
the fundamental theme of Paradise Lost: the surrender to 
passion, the failure to obey reason and God. Samson’s sin is 
punished by the loss of his strength, which was the gift of 
God. When his locks are cut off and his strength departs from 
him, the commentary informs us that he lost his strength 
“Not for the losse of his heare but for the contempt of the 
ordinance of God, which was the cause that God departed 
from him.” In the poem Samson exclaims, 

O impotence of mind, in body strong! 
His physical suffering, though severe, is light as compared 
with his mental anguish, which springs from his realization 
that he has been the fool of a deceitful woman and that he 
has brought dishonor upon Israel and God, whose peculiar 
servant he was. Although the Chorus may presume to ques- 
tion God’s providence and to suggest that He sometimes 
abandons the elect, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 

Samson blames only himself for the loss of God’s gifts and 
favor. He concludes that only death can release him from his 
miseries, 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 

Would ask a life to wail, ........... 
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But almost insupportable as are his miseries, they are not in 
fact out of proportion to his sin, which, as both Milton and 
the commentary in the Geneva Bible explain, was his sur- 
render to passion and his contempt for the ordinance of God. 
To say, as Parker does, that Samson suffered far more than 
he deserved” is quite misleading. Such a statement indicates 
a complete misconception of the God of the Hebrews and of 
Protestant and Puritan theology, which required severe 
punishment of those who sinned and disobeyed the Lord. 
By this standard Samson was not unjustly punished. And he 
was not, as Parker says, the victim of fate. He was the victim 
of his own lust and blindness, which brought the loss of 
God’s favor. This seems to be the plain truth, which cannot 
be concealed by fluent disquisitions on the Greek spirit. As 
interpreted in the Geneva Bible and in Samson Agonistes, 
Samson’s life illustrates the providence of God and the 
fortune of the Lord’s dedicated but fallible servant.?® 
Incidentally, Samson’s fall may have been partly due to 
his pride. As Josephus suggested, he was “more elate .. . then 
he ought to have been.” Milton’s Samson condemns his own 
folly. He was strong in body but impotent in mind. He was 
proudly secure. But he blames no one so much as himself: 
of what now I suffer 


She was not the prime cause, but I my self, 
on ET AG, (Il. 233-234) 


Moreover, Samson is profoundly distressed because by his 
folly and sin he has brought honor and fame to Dagon but 
dishonor and obloquy to God. As Manoah says, Dagon is 
magnified, but God 


Besides whom is no God, compar’d with Idols, 
Disglorifi'd, blasphem’d and had in scorn 
By th’ Idolatrous rout amidst thir wine; (Il. 441-443) 
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The realization of this sad fact is his chief affliction, which 
has brought shame and sorrow and anguish to his soul. But 
whatever happens to himself Samson is sure that Dagon 
must stoop. He is confident that the Lord will arise and 
destroy His enemies. This strong affirmation of Samson’s 
faith, which occurs rather early in the poem, must be duly 
noted. Manoah accepts Samson’s statement as a prophecy. 
Manoah is confident that God will not long defer 


To vindicate the glory of his name. 


Samson’s lot is apparently hopeless, but the close of his life 
is not without its triumph. We must carefully consider the 
reason for this triumph. Jebb declared that Samson’s will is 
the agent of the catastrophe. But we should not make the 
mistake of ignoring Samson’s dependence upon God’s will 
and grace. To die as a Christian Samson must regain the 
favor and the grace of God. This key to the last hours of 
Samson’s life is given by some notes in the Geneva Version. 
Opposite the text “And the heare of his head beganne to 
grow againe after that it was shauen” stands the following 
comment: “Yet had he not his strength againe, til he had 
called upon God, and reconciled himselfe.” In Samson 
Agonistes it is, I think, implied that Samson was reconciled 
to God. When Samson is on the point of leaving to obey the 
command of the lords of the Philistines, he has regained 
some degree of confidence and self-respect. He will do noth- 
ing dishonorable, nothing to discredit himself or God. In 
fact he has some rousing notions that he will do something 
extraordinary. He will acquit himself with honor. He will not 
stain his vow of Nazarite. This hopeful and assured state of 
mind could hardly have been achieved without Samson’s 
consciousness that God is with him. 

Partly, it seems, to maintain suspense, the full reconcilia- 
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tion does not take place until the very moment of catas- 
trophe. This reconciliation is expressly stated in the Geneva 
Bible. Opposite the text “Then Samson called upon the Lord, 
and said, O Lord God, I pray thee, thinke upon me: O God, 
I beseeche thee, strengthen me at this time onely, that I may 
be at once avenged of the Philistimes for my two eyes” the 
margin carries this significant note: “According to my voca- 
tion, which is to execute Gods iudgements upon the wicked.” 
This note implies that throughout his life (except, of course, 
when he was infatuated with Delilah) Samson was aware of 
his vocation. Accordingly his last prayer was granted. He was 
reconciled to God. This is the Christian explanation of his 
triumph. Samson’s final act is not one of mere revenge. His 
deed is the execution of God’s judgment upon the wicked 
idolators, who are the enemies of Israel and the Lord. 

Manoah’s remarks after Samson’s death emphasize this 
point. Manoah takes pride in the heroic death of his son, in 
his crushing revenge upon his enemies, and in the opportu- 
nity of freedom thus offered to Israel. But most of all Manoah 
rejoices because the Lord was not parted from Samson, as 
was feared, 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 


This is why Manoah does not deeply grieve for his son’s 
death. Manoah knows that Samson’s final act was not a mere 
display of physical strength. He knows that Samson’s spirit- 
ual regeneration preceded and accounted for this demonstra- 
tion of physical prowess. He knows that Samson was able to 
revenge himself upon his enemies and to execute God’s pur- 
pose because his faith had been renewed. As the Chorus 
says, God, who had seemed to hide His face, unexpectedly 
returned and bore witness to His glorious champion. 

If we avert our gaze from the wretched, blinded slave at 
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the opening of the poem and if we recall the entire course 
of Samson’s life, we shall recognize, I believe, a character, a 
pattern of life, and an attitude towards God that is essentially 
Protestant and Puritan. Unlike the crude creature of Hebraic 
folk-lore, the Samson of the Geneva Version and of Samson 
Agonistes is, on the whole, the servant of God, conscious of 
his divine calling, animated by faith and zeal, disgraced and 
ruined by his folly and his disobedience, but in the end vic- 
torious through his reconciliation with God. Hence, not Sam- 
son’s will, but his faith and his obedience to God seem to be 
the keynotes of his character and the proof that he is, in 
spite of his faults, one of the elect. 

Therefore, except in form Samson Agonistes cannot be 
called Greek. It is, of course, written after the ancient man- 
ner, avoids comic stuff (this has recently been denied), ob- 
serves the unities, and illustrates Aristotle’s definition of the 
purpose of tragedy. But all this is mainly a matter of form, 
of externals; and the chorus is not purely Greek but a blend- 
ing of Greek and Italian Renaissance patterns. The form of 
the drama does not greatly affect the essential meaning and 
spirit. Although ingeniously argued, the theory that Samson 
Agonistes is Greek in spirit is unsubstantiated. It ignores the 
essential ideas of the poem, which is an impressive expression 
of Milton’s deeply religious nature, a strikingly individual 
and imaginative synthesis of Hebrew legend and Christian 
tradition by a poet who was both a true humanist and a 
genuine, if independent, Puritan.” I should add that nothing 
in this inquiry is intended to deny or minimize Milton’s ex- 
traordinary linguistic abilities, which enabled him to read 
Scripture in the original languages. Authorities agree that he 
had thorough training in Biblical Hebrew, that he was accu- 
rate in translating Hebrew, and that his ideas depended, not 
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upon rabbinical exegesis, but upon diligent study of the 
Scriptural text.’ That all this is true is here tacitly taken for 
granted. But this fidelity to the text does not wholly account 
for the Protestant (or Puritan) tone or spirit of the poem. If 
the present inquiry is valid, Samson Agonistes is not Greek 
but Hebraic and Puritan in spirit; and this spirit, besides 
being founded upon “a rational Puritan interpretation of the 
plain sense of Scripture,” is clearly indebted to the Protestant 
thinking of the famous commentary in the Geneva Version. 
I believe that this commentary directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced Milton’s interpretation of the Scriptural story. I 
conclude therefore that Samson is a hero “of Geneva print.” 
GrorcE W. WHITING 
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EPISTOLARY TECHNIQUE IN RICHARDSON’S 
NOVELS 


N PASSING from Samuel Richardson’s little volume of 

familiar letters to Pamela we find, in place of a collec- 
tion of brief letters touching on various situations, a massive 
collection of long letters developing a single situation. 
Richardson calls his new method “writing to the moment”; 
he uses a letter-writer who records the passing thought, 
gesture, and incident in great detail while moving toward 
the novelist’s foreordained end. But the story told in this 
way is not merely a series of direct communications from 
the correspondent. Richardson, as an experienced printer, 
knew every step in the making of a book, and saw the com- 
pleted and published novel as the result of a long and 
intricate process; he extended “writing to the moment” to in- 
clude every step in the history of a published correspond- 
ence. The writing of the letters is only the beginning; they 
are copied, sent, received, shown about, discussed, answered, 
even perhaps hidden, intercepted, stolen, altered, or forged. 
The relation of the earlier letters in an epistolary novel to 
the later may thus be quite different from the relation of the 
earlier chapters of a novel to the later. It may seem obvious 
to say that the writing of the letters is an important part of 
the action of an epistolary novel, but this is not always so; 
the letters may be just sections of a narrative told in the 
first person, or may otherwise be submerged in the story. In 
a scholarly and well documented study of the subject, Pro- 
fessor Frank Gees Black makes the significant comment: 
“Though skill in particular cases qualifies the statement, it 
would seem that in letter fiction the epistle should be kept 
as a means of presenting the story and not be unduly ob- 
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truded as an agent in the narrative.”? But in Richardson’s 
work the emphasis on the letter is almost incessant and 
highly characteristic. And his putting the writing of the 
novel into the novel itself is far from artless. One would have 
to go no farther than Cervantes to find an author who puts 
the discovery of documents conveying the story into the 
story, and who represents the characters thinking of them- 
selves as in a book. But the device of writing, editing, and 
even reading the novel within the novel is, I think, essentially 
new in Richardson—it has even been taken to be new and 
ingenious as recently as Gide’s Les Faux-Monnayeurs (1925). 
A brief survey of the ways in which letter-writing, or, as we 
may say more pompously and accurately, the provision and 
transmission of documents, figures in Richardson’s novels, 
may help to dispel the idea that Richardson simply cut up 
his moralizing narrative into long lengths which he called 
letters. 

It is appropriate that Mr. B. should find Pamela in the first 
letter writing a letter, and that he should soon order her not 
to spend so much time in correspondence.’ The first compli- 
cation appears when the servant John regularly shows what 
she writes to Mr. B. before he carries her messages to her 
parents, as he later confesses in a surreptitious note. Then 
Pamela’s pen gains momentum, and she begins to keep a 
continuous record which is relatively independent of the re- 
ceipt and delivery of letters: “I will write as I have Time, 
and as Matters happen, and send the Scribble to you as I 
have Opportunity.”* She even writes a letter when she ex- 
pects to see her parents within twenty-four hours: “I will 
continue my Writing still, because, may-be, I shall like to 
read it, when I am with you, to see what Dangers I have 
been enabled to escape; and tho’ I bring it along with me.” 
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There is an underlying compulsion to explain that Richard- 
son’s major correspondents love writing in the epistolary way 
for its own sake. 

When Pamela is removed to Lincolnshire and kept a 
prisoner there, the novelist himself has to intervene for sev- 
eral pages to tell the incidents leading to the visit of her 
father to Mr. B., since he has no one on hand to make the 
record—something that would never happen in Richardson’s 
fully developed work. Pamela is now forbidden to carry on 
correspondence, and Richardson extends the principle of 
continuous record and has her keep a journal. Since she is 
expected to show all that she has written to her keeper Mrs. 
Jewkes, she has to conceal writing materials and smuggle 
out letters, as to the friendly Parson Williams. These letters 
are included in the journal; the process includes not only 
the writing but the copying of letters—one’s own and those 
lent one to read. It is sobering to reflect that unless we re- 
member this duplication of copies, we underestimate the 
paperwork done by Richardson’s characters. Richardson, at 
least after 1740, kept copies of letters sent and sometimes of 
letters received, and his characters follow the same plan 
after they have hit their epistolary stride. This begins in 
Pamela’s journal, and develops enormously. She becomes to a 
large extent her own compiler and editor. Much of this may 
seem mere paperasserie, such as the formal set of proposals 
for keeping her as his mistress which Mr. B. submits in writ- 
ing: “I took a Copy of this for your Perusal, my dear Par- 
ents.”* Richardson also begins in a small way the device of 
the fabricated or falsified letter when he has Mr. B. pre- 
scribe a short letter to be sent to her parents.” There is oc- 
casional dramatic use of letters, such as the misdelivery and 
interchange of letters from Mr. B. to Pamela and Mrs. 
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Jewkes, so that Pamela discovers his plot against Parson Wil- 
liams, and later the anonymous note warning her that Mr. B. 
intends to use the device of a mock-marriage—both impor- 
tant in raising and prolonging Pamela’s suspicions.* Even 
more important is the impact of the journal on the later 
action. Pamela had managed to send the early part of the 
record to her parents by way of Williams; the second part 
she hid under a rosebush in the garden, and Mrs. Jewkes 
seized it. Thereafter the prudent girl kept the rest of the 
journal “sew’d in my Under-coat, about my Hips.”® The part 
seized by Jewkes is turned over to Mr. B. Just as Pamela is 
represented as the author and editor of her own story, so 
Mr. B. is represented as the first reader. 

You have so beautiful a Manner, that it is partly that, and 

partly my Love for you, that has made me desirous of read- 

ing all you write; tho’ a great deal of it is against myself: for 

which you must expect to suffer a little. And as I have 

furnish’d you with a Subject, I have a Title to see the Fruits of 

your Pen.—Besides, said he, there is such a pretty Air of 

Romance, as you relate them, in your Plots, and my Plots, 

that I shall be better directed in what manner to wind up 

the Catastrophe of the pretty Novel.?° 
At his demand Pamela gives him the later part, including the 
account of her attempted escape. His comments and reac- 
tions are at this point a delayed response to the journal, 
though not of course an epistolary response; assuming that 
the reader has been interested in the original narrative, Mr. 
B.’s responses reénforce this original appeal and at the same 
time advance the action. Even if we do not agree that Rich- 
ardson is completely successful in putting over this device, 
we should recognize the novelist’s ingenuity. 

Mr. B. is now in melting mood, and finds Pamela’s in- 

sistence on returning to her parents perverse. The action 
moves quickly here; Richardson is not always tedious, and 
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letters may precipitate as well as suspend the action. After 
the parting, as Pamela stops for the night, she sees in ad- 
vance a letter which was to have been delivered to her at 
noon the next day, a letter which tells her that Mr. B. had 
been about to make honorable addresses to her when she 
expressed the preference for a return to her parents.” A 
record of Mr. B.’s underlying intentions is thus put before 
Pamela in time to dispose her to accept another letter the 
next day imploring her to return, the result of Mr. B.’s read- 
ing the rest of the journal. Perhaps, as the moralists tell us, 
she should not have gone back, but at least the premature 
opening of the first letter, with its touch of feminine curiosity, 
is ingeniously timed, and the climactic action produced by 
the reading of the journal is skillfully presented. 

This climax is the most effective use of documentation in 
Pamela. The rest of the two-volume novel published in No- 
vember 1740, which we may call Pamela I, is of less interest 
for epistolary technique, though Mr. B.’s sister Lady Davers, 
the strongest opponent of the marriage, is well presented in 
some vigorous quarrel scenes. The epistolary methods used 
in the two-volume sequel Pamela II of December 1741 do 
not show successful experimentation. The device of repeat- 
ing and commenting on the earlier action is ineffectively ex- 
tended, as when Mr. B. tardily supplements Pamela’s original 
report of the early situation.7? One of the most effective 
episodes in Pamela II, the showdown with Mr. B. about his 
incipient affair with a beautiful countess, is told by Pamela 
to Lady Davers in letters which are then read and supple- 
mented by Mr. B., but without heightening the dramatic 
effect.** The new social perspectives of Pamela II make the 
early story seem crude and awkward in retrospect: Pamela 
comments on the elevation of her own style, is ashamed to 
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have strangers read her account of Mr. B.’s clumsy attempts 
at seduction, and remarks regretfully that she knew no 
“polite Courtship.”** Some comparatively light social notation 
on the new level is developed in the letters of Polly Darn- 
ford, Pamela herself, and Lady Davers, and points forward 
to the later novels. The novelist at times tries to keep up an 
evenly balanced two-way correspondence. But the decline of 
dramatic interest invites digression and interpolation, al- 
ways a threatening possibility in the epistolary novel.” 

In line with the social setting, the action, and the psy- 
chology, Clarissa shows a more elaborate epistolary struc- 
ture. Pamela is the only major correspondent in her story; 
whereas all readers of Clarissa are likely to remember the 
enormous narrative in terms of parallel series of two-way 
communications between Clarissa Harlowe and Anna Howe 
on the one hand, Robert Lovelace and John Belford on the 
other. Yet this is not the scheme as actually worked out; for 
a considerable span we are likely to find that one correspond- 
ent dominates, often writing long letters journal-wise, in 
which other letters or documents may be included or ab- 
sorbed. The early action centers with morbid intensity on 
Harlowe Place, and Clarissa reports the crisis in the family 
circle in practically continuous narrative. The correspond- 
ence is carried on under difficulties; Clarissa is imprisoned 
by her family, and has to smuggle out letters to Anna Howe 
with the aid of trusted servants. There is also a carefully 
motivated secret correspondence with Lovelace: she wishes 
to pacify him so that he will not take violent action; she 
seeks a line of retreat in case her family forces the repulsive 
Solmes upon her; and, more vaguely, it is intimated that 
Lovelace appears as a possible lover and husband. But Love- 
lace’s letters are not immediately pushed to the fore; as 
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summarized and reported by Clarissa to Anna, they at first 
fall into the predominant line. We are told that Clarissa 
keeps complete files—“I have promised to lay before you all 
his Letters and my Answers.”’* Her task of copying is even 
more laborious than Pamela’s. The arrangement seems 
clumsy, but the total effect is impressive: the elaborate docu- 
ments connect Clarissa with the world and at the same time 
emphasize her tragic isolation. She carries on written negotia- 
tions with her family, even though they are under the same 
roof; Lovelace’s world of pride and passion threatens in this 
sequence, but is kept at a distance; Anna Howe's world of 
normal social relationships, in which girls can innocently in- 
dulge their whims and quarrel harmlessly with parents and 
suitors, comes tantalizingly close, but Clarissa can never reach 
it. Anna’s is sometimes a light epistolary comedy with Rich- 
ardson’s characteristic devices; thus in the long communica- 
tion containing her sketch of Solmes, the earlier part of the 
letter is the theme of a discussion with her mother reported 
in the later part." 

Richardson does not go about his work simply by having 
everybody in the story write letters. No protracted corre- 
spondence ever takes place between Lovelace and Clarissa; 
their ambiguous relationship is described, always imper- 
fectly, in letters to and by others, and does not allow the 
sharp commitments of direct written communication be- 
tween principals. The novelist uses his secondary correspond- 
ents with great skill. Anna, like Belford later in the other 
series, gains for a time in importance; the crescendo of her 
letters presents the happy normal world denied to Clarissa 
and the shrewd yet inadequate judgments of that world; she 
sides against the Harlowes more sharply than the heroine 
herself, and points out that Clarissa is in love with Lovelace, 
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and that if she takes flight with him, marriage is her only 
choice. After the actual flight, we come closer to parallel 
series, Clarissa to Anna and Lovelace to Belford, but the 
scheme does not become mechanical. Where there would 
be excessive duplication, Richardson continues to abridge 
and summarize Lovelace’s letters, and sometimes to omit 
letters which the formal scheme of the novel would require. 
The originals of such letters may have existed, in some part, 
in the novelist’s writing desk. He “restored” letters and 
passages to Clarissa in the third edition, and later made addi- 
tions on a smaller scale to Grandison; no doubt other letters 
produced in the working out of the plans for the novels re- 
mained unpublished. 

With the advance of Lovelace to the foreground of the 
correspondence, about the time of the removal of Clarissa 
from Hertfordshire to London, he enters on an elaborate 
series of forged and garbled letters, beginning with the faked 
letter from “Doleman” which tricks Clarissa into thinking 
that the lodging with the infamous widow Sinclair is eligible 
and respectable. Clarissa is plied with forged letters purport- 
ing to come from Lovelace’s relatives, and is cruelly duped 
by an agent of Lovelace’s, “Tomlinson,” who pretends to be 
negotiating on behalf of her uncle. Lovelace also gets access 
to the Anna-Clarissa letters, and of course sends copious 
extracts to Belford. Thus one of the two main lines of letters 
is presented as impacted in the other. As the crisis ap- 
proaches, Lovelace intercepts a letter in which Anna tells 
Clarissa the truth about the plots against her; since he knows 
Clarissa would expect a letter, he imitates Anna’s hand and 
garbles the text. His libido dominandi does not adequately 
motivate these cumbersome devices, yet Clarissa’s tragic 
isolation can still evoke an imaginative response. While, with 
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mingled credulity and pride, she thinks that marriage ne- 
gotiations are under way and that the situation is still largely 
within her control, a veil of deceptive documentation cuts 
her off from normal and rational humanity. Outrage follows 
deception. Clarissa escapes to Hampstead, is traced thither 
and confronted by Lovelace, lured back to London, and 
there drugged and violated. Lovelace’s reports still enlarge 
upon his tricks and stratagems, but the curtain drops tem- 
porarily at the curt sentence, “The affair is over. Clarissa 
lives.”* After Clarissa’s later escape to Covent Garden she 
again becomes principal correspondent for a time and re- 
sumes connections with the outer world. She unravels the 
web of Lovelace’s deceptions, and in unimpeded letters to 
Anna tells for the first time the details of the tragic return 
from Hampstead.** This is a masterly piece of narrative, sur- 
charged with almost intolerable apprehension and agony; its 
power is partly due to the skill with which Richardson has 
held it back until Clarissa could tell the story with the tre- 
mendous weight of deliberate recollection. It is after all the 
complex letter mechanism that produces this powerful de- 
layed effect, this merciless iteration of doom. 

With the false arrest of Clarissa at the suit of the bawd 
Sinclair, her temporary imprisonment at Rowland’s, and her 
final asylum at Smith’s in Covent Garden, Belford intervenes 
and becomes for the first time the reporter of important mat- 
ters; indeed for a considerable time he gains what we may 
call epistolary dominance not only in the Lovelace-Belford 
series but in the whole system of the book. His is the pen of 
a ready writer; both he and Lovelace use shorthand for their 
confidential correspondence with each other and for other 
records.” He begins his new role as an intermediary between 
Lovelace and Clarissa. Clarissa would be ready to tell her 
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story herself, if she could; but after seeing specimens of 
Lovelace’s letters and finding that Belford is worthy to be 
“the protector of her memory, she makes him her executor 
and the editor of the letters that tell her story.* As a re- 
formed rake, he offers too much edifying comment to suit 
our taste; he divagates, for example, into the warning tale of 
the sad end of his fellow-rake Belton, and into a comparison 
between Rowe’s Fair Penitent and Clarissa’s story, yet he is 
by no means superfluous. In the reprisals and regrets of the 
latter part of the story the correspondence is more widely 
scattered; various members of the family have their say, in- 
cluding Colonel Morden, Clarissa’s one true friend among 
her kinsfolk, and it is Belford’s part to keep the story from 
running into excessive fragmentation. Though Anna Howe 
is directed to collaborate with him, he remains in control. 
Anna's wit and spirit become irrelevant, and she naturally 
drops into the background, though Richardson goes too far 
when he sends her on a trip to the Isle of Wight during the 
last days of Clarissa’s life.”* Yet Belford is never dramatically 
central, like Clarissa and Lovelace, and Richardson slackens 
his grip at the end when he says that the Conclusion is “sup- 
posed to be written by Mr. Belford.” 

The story runs its course to a foreseen conclusion, yet the 
shock of surprise can still be felt. The inept letters of the 
pedant Brand almost at the hour of Clarissa’s death may re- 
mind us that Richardson had sought comic relief even in 
this tragedy; and now that Anna Howe and Lovelace can 
no longer write with gusto, he offers this heavy and heartless 
humor, with its remarkable burlesque of formal and didactic 
letter-writing. Finally, in contrast to the protracted reports 
and discussions connected with Clarissa’s death, we have the 
swift denouement in which Lovelace goes to the Continent 
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and falls in a duel with Morden—a short span in which Love- 
lace uses epistolary dominance only for a few curt words. 

In summing up the use of letters in Clarissa, we may say 
that the correspondents report conflict and offer commen- 
tary. The conflict is not typically a head-on collision between 
one correspondent and another, assertion and reply; rather 
it is presented largely within the letters of a dominant corre- 
spondent, who may report dialogue in great detail, some- 
times with dramatic notation, interpreting all signs and con- 
siderations in their bearing upon motives, intentions, and 
future action. A report of conflict thus becomes an elaborate 
assertion of personality, and here Richardson often drama- 
tizes “the divided mind.” This is preéminently true of the 
principal characters, Clarissa and Lovelace. For Miss Howe 
and Belford, the provision of comment outweighs the report 
of conflict, but when Richardson is at his best there is an 
organic connection. Secondary characters may be given over 
to one aspect or another; thus the Harlowe family represent 
conflict in its most brutal and sullen form, and are not en- 
lightened enough to provide a significant commentary. Other 
secondary characters show a considerable variety of func- 
tion. 

In Pamela and Clarissa Richardson experiments with and 
extends epistolary technique. There is less innovation in 
Grandison, though some new effects and values appear. In- 
stead of the isolated and distressed heroine writing her own 
history almost single-handed, as in Pamela, or with the aid 
of other correspondents who are primarily concerned with 
her affair, as in Clarissa, we now have an enormous expan- 
sion of social correspondence carried on without serious 
obstruction or threat, and usually intended to be shown 
about to a circle of friends. It has been noted that such work 
had already been done in Pamela II and in Anna Howe’s 
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part of Clarissa. The story and the letters go by groups—the 
Selby group in Northamptonshire, the Grandisons, and later 
the della Porrettas in Italy. The lending and forwarding of 
long files of letters, so that one group may be informed about 
the other, is part of the pattern of the book. The groups 
ramify into the casual contacts of actual society. Letter- 
writing thus loses dramatic intensity and sometimes becomes 
a pastime for young ladies, while the protestations about 
long letters become conventional: “What a length have I 
run! How does this narrative Letter-writing, if one is to 
enter into minute and characteristic descriptions and con- 
versations, draw one on!”** Thus Richardson moves in the 
direction taken later by Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. The 
danger is that such a record will be too trivial and discur- 
sive. The age was ready to call almost any batch of sketches 
or essays “letters.” Richardson had already fallen into this 
trap in Pamela II, however, and is generally aware of the 
danger. Though at the beginning of Grandison he is capable 
of reporting a long argument about ancient and modern 
learning, he tries to make it part of the social record; we 
may well feel that there is too much set discussion here, but 
the dialogue is well dramatized.” 

In general, Richardson keeps to the relatively simple plan 
already described: one major correspondent is likely to 
dominate a considerable section of the book, and other docu- 
ments are taken into this sequence. The correspondent may 
send installments numbered as letters (“Harriet in continua- 
tion”) which are really chapters or long entries in a record 
kept journal-wise. The attempt of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen to 
abduct Harriet and her rescue by Sir Charles Grandison 
introduce new characters and potential correspondents, but 
Harriet continues to transmit the mail. In presenting the 
ideal gentleman Sir Charles, Richardson has a new problem; 
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the hero cannot report in propria persona all his noble deeds 
and thoughts. Others must chant his praise, as in Voltaire’s 
Zadig: 

Que son mérite est extrémel 

Que de graces! que de grandeur! 


Ah! combien monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme! 


Harriet at times becomes a collector and transcriber of 
records about Sir Charles and the history of the Grandison 
family. The novelist is at some pains to provide her with 
documents. Thus, when Sir Charles answers Sir Hargrave’s 
challenge to a duel, Sir Charles’s own copy of the letter is 
shown to Mr. Reeves, who shows it to Harriet, who in turn 
sends it to Lucy Selby. Reeves also gives Harriet a copy of 
the record of the dialogue between Sir Charles and Sir Har- 
grave’s friend Bagenhall, made by the young clerk whom 
Bagenhall had brought with him. When Sir Charles comes 
to breakfast with Sir Hargrave, he likewise brings along a 
precautionary stenographer.** The natural inclination of 
Richardson’s busybodies in our own enlightened times would 
be to tap telephones and plant dictaphones. 

But these are extreme cases; Richardson usually falls back 
on the assumption of a ready journal-keeper and _letter- 
writer, perhaps seconded by an industrious assembler and 
editor of memoranda. When the Grandison sisters tell Har- 
riet the story of their father’s tyranny, Charlotte seems to be 
using notes—“But what say my minutes?”*” Characters reg- 
ularly provide one another with files of letters; thus Harriet 
furnishes the Grandison group with the record down to the 
time of her abduction, letters already given in the text.?* When 
letters not already given are thus provided, the effect is that 
of a cut-back in the narrative. After Sir Charles has told 
Harriet directly the earlier part of the Italian story (she re- 
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members it word for word, of course), Dr. Bartlett, Sir 
Charles’s tutor and revered friend, sends Harriet successive 
“pacquets” of letters recounting the story of the della Porretta 
family and the early stages of the long negotiations and 
parleys about a possible marriage of Clementina and Sir 
Charles. His nephew and amanuensis extracts the story from 
his papers.” But when Sir Charles makes his second journey 
to Italy, and the match with Clementina seems imminent 
until her religious scruples come to be decisive against it, 
the hero himself, for the only time in any long sequence, 
relays the account to Dr. Bartlett in a one-way correspond- 
ence. Clementina herself is never a Richardsonian heroine in 
the full sense, for she never becomes a major correspondent. 
Her story was intended to provide dramatic suspense and a 
note of tragedy, but Richardson never allows her to write 
letters “to the moment” on a large scale. Thus the one char- 
acter in Grandison who shares in some degree the tragic 
isolation of Clarissa is denied epistolary dominance. Some- 
what similarly, though Richardson presents the jealous Olivia 
as a rival both to Clementina and Harriet, she does not de- 
velop as a character or a correspondent, and we may con- 
jecture that the novelist at first intended to give her a larger 
place in the story and then prudently dropped her. It is al- 
most startling to find the indefatigable Dr. Bartlett telling 
Harriet that it will not be necessary to give Olivia's story 
at length.*° 

While Dr. Bartlett is sending his consignments and later 
while Sir Charles is reporting at length from Italy, Harriet 
and the English story might seem to be outweighed. There 
is a mechanical set-up by which Harriet sends the Bartlett 
installments to Lucy Selby; later Sir Charles’s sister Charlotte 
likewise forwards his advices from Italy to Harriet in 
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Northamptonshire. But the Italian story does not keep the 
social comedy from developing in England, and this gives a 
new importance to Charlotte Grandison, now Lady G. She is 
obviously an extension of the character of Anna Howe, and 
her letters also elaborate the suggestions for a comedy of 
manners contained in Harriet’s London-to-Northampton- 
shire letters at the beginning of the story. With the Italian 
plot kept at arm’s length, and Harriet’s affairs at a stand, 
Charlotte is given more freedom to develop her wit and her 
temperament than Anna Howe ever had. Her husband Lord 
G., she feels, leaves much to be desired, and she becomes 
perverse, whimsical, and “arch” to a degree, and is duly re- 
buked by the more sedate Harriet. Her letters are of major 
importance in keeping us in the well-bred English world, and 
for the first time in the story we have a genuine two-way 
correspondence, Harriet and Charlotte both carrying weight. 

After Clementina’s renunciation and Sir Charles’s return 
to England, this social tone still dominates. Richardson’s 
problem is to maintain interest now that the way is clear 
for the union of Harriet and Sir Charles. He still strives for 
dramatic range, and to this end Clementina and the della 
Porretta family invade England. When this irruption falls 
short, as it does, one would expect padding and digressions, 
along with tedious eulogies and congratulations such as we 
find in Pamela IT. Some of our fears may be realized, but not 
our worst fears; Richardson does not, for example, give us 
extended travel letters when Harriet and her party take a 
tour in Northamptonshire, and even the glories of Grandison 
Hall are largely reported, we are told, in letters by Lucy 
Selby which “do not appear.”** There are some rather set 
general conversations, one on the possibility of the intellec- 
tual life for women and another on young girls’ romantic no- 
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tions and the folly of a first love,** but Richardson does not 
sink his story by interpolation. The more serious difficulty 
is that he does not succeed in blending the Italian story and 
the English social comedy as they converge. Clementina and 
Charlotte are “scarce cater-cousins.” 

The vein of social notation does, however, produce in- 
genious variations of the device of making dramatic play 
with letters, and this sometimes stands in contrast to the 
plodding and mechanical provision of documents. At the 
very beginning, one of Harriet’s Northamptonshire suitors, 
Greville, reads the company passages from a letter from 
Lady Frampton about Harriet, and “passages from the copy 
of his answer.” He then lends a copy for Harriet to read, 
scratching out some sentences, but, it is added, only faintly. 
There is a good deal of by-play of this kind. Letters that are 
being written may be shared with friends at the elbow of 
the ready writer; Harriet may begin a letter and Lucy finish 
it. Charlotte can tantalize Harriet with the possibility of 
reading a letter from Sir Charles to Dr. Bartlett, though 
Charlotte of course had no right to pick the letter up in the 
first place.** The surface of the story is rippled with feminine 
curiosity about the contents of letters. Sir Charles has great 
reserve; he does not tell all his affairs to his sisters (a piece 
of masculine psychology ingeniously used by Richardson), 
and inquisitiveness adds point to the insistent questions as 
to what has been written, what should be written, what 
should be sent, read, shown, and to whom. The opening and 
extension of social relationships, the growth of friendship 
and love, are figured in this endless process of divulging 
letters and deciding just how much may be conveyed in 
confidence at a given time. Negotiations about letters admit 
of very fine shading. Thus, when the Grandison sisters ask to 
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see Harriet’s letters with the proviso that Harriet may omit 
certain passages, she resents even their assumption that some 
things she has written should be kept from them.” Again, Sir 
Charles picks up a stray sheet of a letter in which Harriet says 
that his young ward Emily Jervois secretly loves him; he is 
of course too much of a gentleman to read it, but the fact 
that Harriet doesn’t want him to read something she has 
written about Emily carries appreciable weight.* 

Thus the characteristic contribution of Grandison is not 
the elaboration of epistolary mechanism, but the refining of 
the letter-form and the letter-situation as a device for the 
notation of social and psychological detail. An interesting 
by-product is the ingénue type of letter written, not at great 
length, by Emily Jervois, but destined to be developed in 
various ways by Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. There are 
even hints that the lighter letters in Grandison could be 
made. a delicate instrument for high comedy, that is, for 
criticism of the basic assumptions of the book. Charlotte’s 
picture of the eternal friendship struck up between Harriet 
and Clementina, heroines both, “each admiring herself in 
the other,” raises large issues and opens an important page 
in Meredith’s Book of Egoism.*’ The persistent interest which 
Meredith showed in Sir Charles Grandison is highly signifi- 
cant. Both Charlotte and Harriet are capable of speaking of 
Sir Charles with salutary irreverence. There is a minor strain 
of uneasiness or dissatisfaction after his return from Italy, a 
hint of impatience at his very proprieties and virtues. Should 
he come unannounced to Selby House to claim, as all expect, 
the hand of Harriet? Should he send word in advance? “Or 
does he think,” asks Harriet, “we should not be able to out- 
live our joyful surprize, if he gave us not notice of his arrival 
in these parts before he saw us?’”** Richardson doesn’t quite 
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make it, but he comes close to taxing his letter-form beyond 
the limits of Harriet’s scrupulousness and propriety, and it 
may be added, beyond the limits of his own rationality as 
well. Once he goes so far as to record at length a troubled 
dream of Harriet’s, recapitulating with broken imagery the 
principal events of the story.** “Incoherences of incoherence!” 
she cries, and her “resveries” are not extended or made the 
staple theme of other letters; but even here Richardson can 
be seen experimenting with his forms and testing their pos- 
sibilities to the last. 

Perhaps the most common criticism of Richardson is that 
he had an imperfect knowledge of his own principles and 
themes, that he was in part duped by convention, entrapped 
by his underlying interest in sex, and constantly in danger of 
being swamped by his own verbosity. But if he falls short of 
classic control of his themes, the reason may be, not that he 
was inept or incompetent, but on the contrary that his use of 
the letter form led him in one direction toward a specific 
analysis of the enmeshing complexities of life, and in another 
direction toward a heightened awareness of the discontinui- 
ties and blockages, the frustrations and loose ends, that seem 


to make up the plight of man. 
ALAN D. McKILLop 


NOTES 
References to Richardson’s novels are to the Shakespeare Head 
Edition, 18 vols., Oxford: Blackwell, 1929-31. The three novels, 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison, are designated by the abbreviations 
P., Cl., and Gr. Small Roman numerals refer to the numbering of the 
letters in the Shakespeare Head Edition; Arabic numerals refer to 
pages. 

1, For an excellent brief statement of what “writing to the moment” 
means in keeping a journal or writing a novel, see Frederick A. 
Pottle’s Introduction to Boswell’s London Journal 1762-1763 
(New York, 1950), pp. 12-18. 
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Frank Gees Black, The Epistolary Novel in the Late Eighteenth 
Century (Eugene, Ore., 1940), p. 58. (University of Oregon 
Monographs: Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 2.) 
See also, for good comments on the dramatic function of letters 
in Richardson’s novels, with special reference to Pamela, Ernest 
A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (10 vols.; London, 
1924-39), IV, 22-24. 
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SHELLEY'S USE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS IN 
THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 


3 Pian introductory canto of The Revolt of Islam has long 
been a problem to scholars. It would appear that Shelley 
purposely sought obscurity, and that he did not connect this 
section with the remainder of the poem. Yet when we ex- 
amine others of his poems, we cannot find such a glaring 
weakness in structure as is here seemingly exhibited. It may 
be that he did become too involved in symbolic expression 
in this canto. Thus, Professor White says, 


The principal weakness of the poem is structural. The 
first canto, including a kind of survey of the French Revolu- 
tion and a partly symbolical explanation of Shelley’s philoso- 
phy of good and evil, is far too elaborate an introduction to 
a story.* 
Clutton-Brock finds the same fault with the introduction 
and extends it to the entire poem, which he finds perplexing 
in its vagueness. 


In this strange introduction Shelley shows an utter con- 
tempt for or ignorance of the story teller’s art. The reader is 
perplexed at the outset, and his patience exhausted before the 
hero and heroine appear. Shelley tries to make a myth; but 
its significance is lost in descriptions, wonderful but vague. 
The introduction lacks substance, and there is the same fault 


all through the poem.’ 
There is no indication, however, that Shelley doubted the 
clarity of his introduction, and when we examine it in the 
light of certain passages in the following cantos, this first 
section becomes more meaningful. 

The relationship between the introduction and the main 
body of the work seems to be suggested in two vague stanzas 
which come at the close of the first canto. The poet has 
witnessed the struggle between the Eagle and the Serpent, 
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in which the Eagle was victorious; he has seen how the 
Woman, “beautiful as morning,” protected the Serpent; he 
has heard the strange story which the Woman told as they 
voyaged in the little boat; and now at last he has been 
brought to a temple “likest Heaven.” The poet and the 
Woman, who carries the Serpent “coiled in rest in her em- 
brace,” enter the temple and go to the hall where sit the 
“Great who had departed from mankind, a mighty senate.” 
One seat is vacant—a throne. As the Woman enters the hall 
she “shrieks the spirit’s name,” sinks to the floor, and vanishes 
slowly from sight. Supernatural darkness supplants her. The 
poet describes what next occurs in the following manner: 


Then first, two glittering lights were seen to glide 
In circles on the amethystine floor, 
Small serpent eyes trailing from side to side, 
Like meteors on a river’s grassy shore, 
They round each other rolled, dilating more 
And more—then rose, commingling into one, 
One clear and mighty planet hanging o’er 
A cloud of deepest shadow, which was thrown 
Athwart the glowing steps and the crystalline throne. 


The cloud which rested on that cone of flame 

Was cloven; beneath the planet sate a Form, 

Fairer than tongue can speak or thought may frame, 
The radiance of whose limbs rose-like and warm 
Flowed forth, and did with softest light inform 

The shadowy dome, the sculptures, and the state 
Of those assembled shapes—with clinging charm 

Sinking upon their hearts and mine. He sate 

Majestic, yet most mild—calm, yet compassionate.® 


(I, lvi-lvii.) 


The poet is supported by a hand whose strength is 
magic. A voice tells him that he must be a listener to the 
tale—a “tale of human power.” He looks and sees a figure of 
eloquent beauty, and there is one who sits beside him who 
is “far lovelier.” These two whom the poet sees are Laon 
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and Cythna, the hero and heroine of the poem. Laon speaks, 
and by him henceforth the tale is told. Thus ends Canto I. 

By reading the last few stanzas of Canto XII, it can be seen 
that the realm to which Laon and Cythna are wafted after 
death is meant to be the same as the temple in the first canto; 
and the little boat which moves through the water so 
mysteriously in Canto XII is the one in which the poet and 
the Woman make their journey in the introduction. Even 
the description of the voyage is similar in both cantos. Most 
scholars make this identification. 

It is difficult to determine the precise meaning of the two 
enigmatic stanzas quoted above, but in view of what is to 
follow in this discussion it seems logical to assume that the 
Serpent is transformed into Laon and the Woman into 
Cythna. It is Laon and Cythna in the forms of the Serpent 
and the Woman of Canto I, who have assumed new forms 
after death in order to visit earth again, possibly to renew 
their struggle with their old enemy, and certainly to obtain 
a listener to whom they can tell the story of their first battle 
with evil. 

A quotation from Carl Grabo’s Magic Plant shows that he 
was aware of Shelley’s use of metempsychosis here; however, 
Mr. Grabo merely mentions the fact and offers no proof of his 
statement: 


. . . But the Lady and the Serpent are transformed, the 
throne is occupied, seemingly by a dual spirit, male and fe- 
male, which had been the Serpent and Lady and are now 
one. Then the male aspect of the divinity steps forth and tells 
the tale of his experiences on earth when, as a divided 
spirit, as Laon and Cythna, he—or they—took on human form, 
labored to improve the lot of man, and suffered martyrdom. 

The mystical implications of these incidents are apparent 
but not easily interpreted, for they suggest experiences— 
dreams and imaginings—not to be wholly rationalized. The 
conception of a hall of immortals, a Valhalla of the intellect, 
to which go the spirits of earth and whence they return at 
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need, taking on earthly forms, is one to be found in Theoso- 
phy, in neo-Platonism, and variously in the writings of the 
mystics.* 
Such is the point at which this discussion aims, and, by iden- 
tifying Laon with the Serpent and Cythna with the Lady of 
Canto I, I hope to show Shelley's use of reincarnation in the 
development of the structure of the poem. 

“In many respects [The Revolt of Islam] was a genuine 
picture of my own mind.”* Thus Shelley wrote of this 
narrative poem, and this statement characterizes much of his 
poetry. His characters are, in most cases, projections of his 
own mind. We can see Shelley in the faery of Queen Mab 
and in each of the characters fighting on the side of Right in 
The Revolt of Islam. 

As in “The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” so in the Dedi- 
cation to this poem, we have an account of the poet’s pledg- 
ing himself to truth, justice, and freedom, and along with 
this dedication a statement that he grows weary 


... To behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check. 

(Dedication, IV, 33-35.) 
These words are Shelley’s own, spoken by himself, not by 
one of his characters. Yet similar words might have been 
spoken by Laon, Cythna, the Woman “beautiful as morning,” 
or by the old man of Canto IV, for these people are all pro- 
jections of Shelley’s own mind. It was the poet’s constant task 
to “scatter [his] words among mankind,” and Laon, Cythna, 
and other characters in this and other poems are media 
chosen for that purpose. In this sense Shelley’s characters are 
all autoprojections and hence are all one person.™ One might 
say, therefore, that Shelley made use of metempsychosis in 
creating each of his characters. The use which he made of the 
motif in this poem, however, is entirely apart from that of 
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character unification; he employed the device here as a 
means of developing the structure of his poem. 

Let us look first at some of Shelley’s reading to see if there 
is anything in it which would cause his mind to turn to the 
metempsychosis motif as a structural medium. There are, 
naturally, any number of places in which he could have 
found theories of reincarnation. I wish to call to mind only 
two such references. 

In his article on the source of The Revolt of Islam Ken- 
neth Cameron has shown that Shelley was familiar with 
Volney’s Ruins. By pointing out many verbal parallels, he 
develops the idea that Shelley must have read the work in 
an English translation. In regard to the possible time at 
which Shelley read this work, he says, “In fact, Shelley’s 
debt to the work in The Revolt of Islam is of so extensive a 
nature that it is clear he must have reread it shortly before 
or even during the composition of the poem.”* The parallels 
which Cameron points out are so striking that they cannot be 
ignored. Therefore, we must accept his major premise and 
admit Shelley’s debt to Volney. 

In showing where Shelley could have obtained the idea 
of representing one of the two contesting powers as a ser- 
pent, he quotes the following passage from Volney: 

At a later period in Persia, it [the power of evil] was the 
serpent; who under the name of Ahrimanes, formed the basis 
of the system of Zoroaster; and it is the same, O Christians 
and Jews, that has become your serpent of Eve (the celestial 
virgin) and that of the cross; in both cases it is the emblem of 
Satan, the enemy and’ great adversary of the Ancient of 
Days, sung by Daniel.” 
In order to complete his surmise, Cameron adds the follow- 
ing passage taken from a footnote in Volney: 


‘The Persians,’ says Chardin, ‘call the constellation of the 
Serpent Ophiucus, Serpent of Eve; and this serpent Ophiucus 
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or Ophioneus plays a similar part in the theology of the 
Phoenicians; for Pherecydes, their disciple and the master 
of Pythagoras, said that Ophioneus Serpentinus had been 
chief of the rebels against Jupiter.”® 


According to Cameron this passage would account for Shel- 
ley’s perverse use of the serpent as a symbol of good, for, 
in rebelling against Jupiter, it would be a good and not an 
evil spirit. 

As they stand, these two passages are of little interest to 
us. Between these quotations, however, separated from each 
by only a few pages, occurs a lengthy discourse on me- 
tempsychosis, which Shelley would have seen as he read the 
work. In view of his own religious philosophy it would have 
been of the greatest interest to him. 


Now as a consequence of this system, every being contain- 
ing in itself a portion of the igneous and ethereal fluid, com- 
mon and universal mover; and this fluid, soul of the world, 
being the Divinity, it followed that the souls of all beings 
were a portion of God himself, partaking of all his attributes, 
that is, being a substance indivisible, simple and immortal; 
and hence the whole system of the immortality of the soul 
which at first was eternity. Hence also its transmigration, 
known by the name of metempsychosis, that is the passage of 
the vital principle from one body to another; an idea which 
arose from the real transmigration of the material elements. 
And behold, ye Indians, Boudhists, Christians, and Mussel- 
men! whence are derived all your opinions on the spirituality 
of the soul; behold what was the source of the dreams of 
Pythagoras and Plato, your masters, who were themselves but 
the echoes of another, the last sect of visionary philosophers, 
which we will proceed to examine. 


A footnote on the same page adds more to what has just 
been quoted: 


In the system of the spiritualists, the soul was not created 
with or at the same time as the body in order to be inserted 
in it: it existed anteriorly and from all eternity. Such, in a 
few words, is the doctrine of Macrobius on this head. [S]om. 
Scip. passim, 
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‘There exists a luminous, igneous, subtle fluid, which under 
the name of ether and spiritus, fills the universe; it is the es- 
sential principle and agent of motion and life. . . . When the 
body dies, and its gross elements dissolve, this incorruptible 
particle quits it, and returns to the grand ocean of ether, if 
not retained by its union with the lunar air; it is this air (or 
gas) which, retaining the shape of the body, becomes a phan- 
tom or a shade, the perfect image of the deceased. . . .’ 

If a man had not lived virtuously, the soul remained on 
earth to be purified, and wandered to and fro. .. . Herodotus 
upon this occasion says, that the whole romance of the soul 
and its transmigrations was invented by the Egyptians. . . .° 


Still earlier in Volney’s work there is another passage 
which Shelley must have seen. It expresses essentially the 
same idea as the one just quoted except that it suggests the 
possibility of the soul of a man inhabiting the body of a lower 
animal: 

. . » Having made the earth and the bodies of animals, this 
God, essence of motion, imparted to them a portion of his 
own being to animate them; for this reason the soul of every- 
thing that breathes, being a fraction of the universal soul, no 
one of them can perish, they only change their form and 
mould in passing successively into different bodies: of all 
these forms, the one most pleasing to God is that of man, 
as most resembling his own perfections. . . .1° 

We may also notice that, in a footnote on the following 
page, Boudd is spoken of as the “9th avatar or incarnation 
of Vichenou. .. .” 

We know that a few years before he wrote this poem 
Shelley was impressed by reading two long narratives of 
Southey, Thalaba the Destroyer and The Curse of Kehama. 
He could also have obtained the idea of metempsychosis 
from them, for there are several passages in each which treat 
the theme. In Thalaba (Book XI, stanza 16 ff), for example, 
there is a team of dogs which harbor the penitent souls of 
departed wrongdoers, and which are waiting for Thalaba to 
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strongly of Shelley's line 


Think ye, because ye weep, and kneel, and pray 
(X, xxxvil) 


are the two describing these dogs, who 


. . ever, at the hour of prayer, 
. stopp’d and knelt, and wept. 
(Thalaba the Destroyer XI, 21.)** 

In the same poem (XI, 4 ff) a young girl Laila is killed, and 
her soul reappears in the form of a green bird in order to 
help her lover Thalaba. 

Other examples in Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama 
could be pointed out, but they would serve only to show 
what these two have shown: that Shelley, if he were gripped 
by the poems at all, certainly remembered these incidents; 
and he, who made use of so much material gleaned from his 
reading, could have easily found a use for this motif. 

Let us turn, however, to more definite evidence. In the 
introductory canto, Shelley has used two figures to represent 
the Spirit of Good: the Morning Star and the Serpent; and 
two to represent the Spirit of Evil: the blood-red Comet and 
the Eagle. The Woman tells the poet that in watching the 
fight between the Eagle and the Serpent he has witnessed 
the eternal struggle between Good and Evil. Thus, she 
identifies the Serpent which she now holds in her embrace 
with the Spirit of Good. The problem facing us now is to 
make an identification of the Serpent with Laon. One aspect 
of this can be solved, I think, by showing that Laon, in the 
succeeding cantos, is more than a man engaged in a struggle 
for truth, justice, and liberty against great odds. He is 
actually a symbol of these things. In other words, he repre- 
sents the Spirit of Good as do the Morning Star and the Ser- 
pent. This fact can be seen in a close examination of several 
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passages in which Laon, merely by an act of intervention, 
quells uprisings or curbs cruelty; or of several others in 
which only the mention of his name is sufficient to produce 
acts of benevolence and goodness from those who are the 
tools of tyrants. We also notice, however, that, like the Ser- 
pent in Canto I, Laon is not victorious in the end; evil seems 
to prevail as it does in the introduction. 

The first of such passages occurs in Canto IV. Laon has 
been made captive and forced to stay long atop the high peak 
to which his captors carried him. At last he is rescued by 
the old Hermit, who nurses him through a long illness. Con- 
cerning this old man Laon says: 

. . . to the Jand on which the victor’s flame 
Had fed, my native land, the Hermit came: 
Each heart was there a shield, and every tongue 
Was as a sword, of truth—young Laon’s name 
Rallied their secret hopes, though tyrants sung 
Hymns of triumphant joy our scattered tribes among. 
(IV, x.) 

The old man speaks to Laon, telling him of all the good 
which the former’s study and writings in the cause of truth 
and liberty have done. Young men gather, while tyrants 
sleep, to bind themselves together with “vows of faith.” 
Parents read his writings to their children, tyrants tremble 
at voices they hear in the streets, “murderers are pale upon 
the judgment seats,” and “kind thoughts, and mighty hopes, 
and gentle deeds abound.” And the old man, speaking to 
Laon, explains how he has been able to accomplish this: 

‘For I have been thy passive instrument’— 

(As thus the old man spake, his countenance 
Gleamed on me like a spirit’s)—‘thou hast lent 

To me, to all, the power to advance 

Towards this unforeseen deliverance 
From our ancestral chains—ay, thou didst rear 

That lamp of hope on high, which time nor chance 


Nor change may not extinguish, and my share 


Of good, was o’er the world its gathered beams to bear.’ 
(IV, xvi.) 
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And he continues his praise of Laon, whose name has such 
a powerful effect upon the people: 


... Laon’s name to the tumultous throng 
Were like the star whose beams the waves compel 
And tempests, and his soul-subduing tongue 
Were as a lance to quell the mailéd crest of wrong. 
(IV, xvii.) 

After the Hermit has told him of the wondrous work the 
unknown maiden is doing at the Golden City, Laon sets out 
to the city hoping he will find that this girl is his lost Cythna. 
He spends the night in conversation with an old friend, and 
while they talk, a conflict arises. The slaves of the tyrant 
have come upon them in the night and are raging through 
the camp, spreading death and despair in their wake. This 
destruction continues until 

. .. Laon!’ one did cry: 
Like a bright ghost from Heaven that shout did scare 


The slaves, and widening through the vaulted sky, 
Seemed sent from Earth to heaven in sign of victory. 


In sudden panic those false murders fled, 
Like insect tribes before the northern gale. 
(V, vii-viii.) 

The people pursue, surround the fugitives, and would 
kill them. Laon intervenes, receives a spear wound in his 
arm, and harangues the crowd until he wins both parties to 
his side. They go, shouting, to the city: 

And they, and all, in one loud symphony 


[Laon’s] name with Liberty commingling, lifted, 
‘The friend and the preserver of the free!’ 


(V, xviii.) 
There is yet another time when Laon intervenes on behalf 
of the opposition. As he leads the defeated tyrant out of his 
castle, the throng surrounds the two, crying for the tyrant’s 
blood. Laon pleads successfully for the tyrant, saying that 
“justice is the light of love.” 
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In Canto VI the tyrant Othman has appealed to another 
of his kind for aid. The cavalry of this new menace sweeps 
through the camp. Seeing the overwhelming masses, Laon 
rushes against them. They are at first stemmed, but soon turn 
and overcome him. Thus, Evil again is triumphant, as the 
Woman in Canto I has pointed out, after the forces of Good 
have had their day. 

It is not until the eleventh canto that we have another 
reference to the power which Laon and his name hold over 
men. In this canto he arrives, in disguise, at the Golden City 
and addresses the senate and the king, who know him only 
as a “Stranger.” He speaks to the “princes of earth” who have 
demanded Laon and Cythna’s death. He mentions the name 
of Laon and immediately “tumult and affray” arise and 

The men of faith and law then without ruth 


Drew forth their secret steel, and stabbed each ardent youth. 
(XI, xix.) 


One of them attempts to stab the Stranger: 


‘What hast thou to do 
With me, poor wretch?’"—Calm, solemn, and severe, 
[Laon’s] voice unstrung his sinews, and he threw 
His dagger on the ground, and pale with fear, 
Sate silently. ... 


(XI, xx.) 

Laon then discloses his identity and surrenders himself, ask- 
ing only that he be allowed to send Cythna to America. The 
tyrants grant this boon in order to be sure of his execution. 
In Canto XII, however, Cythna again joins him and insists on 
being executed with him. Thus, again Evil is temporarily 
victorious, as is expressed by the child who comes to bear 
them to the realm of the Spirit after death: 


‘When the consuming flames had wrapped ye round, 


The hope which I had cherished went away.’ 
(XII, xxv.) 
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And yet not all hope is abandoned, for one arises and speaks 
before the multitude: 


‘These perish as the good and great of yore 
Have perished, and their murderers will repent... - 
(XII, xxviii.) 

Thus, Laon symbolizes something more than a man. He 
appears to be the embodiment, the supreme example, of the 
Spirit of Good of which the Woman speaks in Canto I. By 
evincing this fact, we identify Laon with the Serpent, which, 
as the Woman says, also represents the Spirit of Good. 

Such an identification may clarify another otherwise enig- 
matic exclamation in Canto I. When the poet asks the 
Woman if she fears the Serpent on her heart, she replies, 
“Fear it! with brief and passionate cry ” (I, xlvii). We may 
read passionate tenderness into the lines and hear her speak 
the words as if she were saying “love it,” or better still “love 
him” if the Serpent is actually Laon transformed. 

It is also possible to point out certain parallels between the 
life of the Woman of Canto I, as she tells it to the poet, and 
the events in the life of Cythna, particularly those having to 
do with her activity at the Golden City after the horrible 
treatment of her at the hands of Othman. Thus, the “free and 
happy orphan child” of Canto I could be the orphan Cythna 
of Canto II; and her being “nurtured in divinest lore” of a 
dying poet, “a youth with hoary hair,” could refer to Cythna’s 
relations with Laon in Canto II, when he taught her 

Hymns which [her] soul had woven to Freedom, strong 
The source of passion, whence they rose, to be; 
Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit’s tongue, 
To the enchanted waves that child of glory sung... . 
(II, xxviii.) 
Note that Laon, after his imprisonment and illness in Cantos 
V and VI, is prematurely grey (IV, xxix). 
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Not only was the Woman nurtured in this “divinest lore,” 
but 
... this lore did sway 
[Her] spirit like a storm, contending there alway. 
(I, xxxvii.) 
In canto II Laon, while still speaking of the hymns which he 
taught Cythna, says, 
And this beloved child thus felt the sway 
Of my conceptions, gathering like a cloud 
The very wind on which it rolls away.... 
(II, xxxi.) 

Then, according to her story, the Woman was overjoyed at 
the rise of the French Revolution. “Sweet madness” and a 
deep slumber fell on her and she loved—not a human lover, 

For when I rose from sleep, the Morning Star 
Shone through the woodbine-wreaths which round my casement were. 

chez) 
Evidently, we are to identify this “Morning Star” with the 
one which contested with the “Red Comet” of which she 
spoke earlier. If so, we see that actually she loved the Spirit 
of Good in the world. If, as I have attempted to show, Laon 
represents this Spirit throughout the poem, it is actually he 
whom she loved. 

This fact is strengthened by later occurrences in the 
Woman’s story. In her dreams a “wingéd youth” appears who 
wears the Morning Star on his brow. He asks her how she 
can prove her worth. She is led on by that Spirit’s tongue, 
which seems to whisper in her heart. Then, 

‘How, to that vast and peopled city led, 
Which was a field of holy warfare then, 

I walked among the dying and the dead, 
And shared in fearless deeds with evil men, 
Calm as an angel in the dragon’s den— 


How I braved death for liberty and truth, 
And spurned at peace, and power, and fame—and when 
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Those hopes had lost the glory of their youth, 
How sadly I returned—might move the hearer’s ruth. 74 
(I, xliv.) 

This may be the same Cythna (or Laone as she now calls 

herself) of whom the old Hermit speaks in Canto IV. We 

lose sight of Cythna in Canto III when she is borne away to 

slavery in the ships of the tyrant. Laon has gone through 

the ordeals of captivity, famine, and madness, and has been 

rescued by the old man. He tells Laon of the woman who 

goes about preaching liberation and truth. She has en- 

camped with thousands of her followers outside the Golden 

City. The stanza in which he tells of Cythna’s daring is 
reminiscent of the one just quoted: 


> 


... for lately did a maiden fair, 
Who from her childhood has been taught to bear 
The tyrant’s heaviest yoke, arise, and make 
Her sex the law of truth and freedom hear, 
And with these quiet words—“for thine own sake 
I prithee spare me;”—did with ruth so take 


‘All hearts, that even the torturer who had bound 
Her meek calm frame, ere it was yet impaled, 
Loosened her, weeping then; nor could be found 
One human hand to harm her—unassailed 
Therefore she walks through the great City, veiled 
In virtue’s adamantine eloquence, 
’Gainst scorn, and death and pain thus trebly mailed, 
And blending, in the smiles of that defence, 
The Serpent and the Dove, Wisdom and Innocence.’ 


(IV, xviii-xix.) 

Both the Woman of Canto I and Cythna walk through the 
city unafraid, and both brave death for liberty and truth. 

Here, however, the Woman’s story breaks off, for “warm 
tears throng fast! the tale may not be said.” It is clearly too 
horrible to tell to the stranger. Yet Cythna in Canto VII, 
after their attempt at freeing the Golden City has been 
thwarted, tells Laon of the mistreatment of her at the hands 
of the tyrant Othman, of his abandoning her after he had 
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wreaked his passion upon her, and of the birth of her child. 
Much too horrible to remember now (as the Woman talks to 
the poet in Canto I) and certainly to relate again is the vivid 
description of the torture she endured. 
But, the Woman continues, not all was misery then, for 
‘Know then, that when this grief had been subdued, 
I was not left, like others, cold and dead; 
The Spirit whom I loved, in solitude 
Sustained this child. 
(i =xive) 
She seems to be reminiscing on the happiness which Laon 
and Cythna experienced while living together in the cave, 
after their liberation plans had failed and they were driven 
from the city by the tyrant. It is then that Laon, going forth 
each night in search of food, sustains Cythna. 
This wonderful joy did not last, however, for, continues 
the Woman, 


. ‘know thou alone 
That after many wondrous years were flown, 
I was awakened by a shriek of woe; 
And over me a mystic robe was thrown, 
By viewless hands, and a bright Star did glow 
Before my steps—the Snake then met his mortal foe.’ 
(I, xlvi.) 


Laon and Cythna meet their death in Canto XII, bringing 
to an end their period of happiness. The “mystic robe” is 
cast about them, and the “Snake [Spirit of Good, Laon] 
meets his mortal foe.” 

One other point which may be considered in the identifi- 
cation of the Woman of Canto I with Cythna is the strange 
and beautiful voice which each possesses. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Serpent is defeated by the Eagle and 
drops into the sea, the poet descends to the shore and hears 
the Woman speak: 
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She spake in language whose strange melody 
Might not belong to earth. I heard, alone, 

What made its music more melodious be, 

The pity and love of every tone. . 


(L, xix.) 
Note that the language is “not of this earth” and yet is under- 
stood by the Serpent, which responds to it. 

There are at least four passages in succeeding cantos in 
which the beauty of Cythna’s voice is extolled. In Canto IT she 
sings the hymns taught her by Laon: 

. suddenly 
She would arise, and, like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents—a wild melody. 
(II, xxviii.) 
Again, in Canto V, when Laon approaches the Golden City 
after his trying ordeals and rescue by the Hermit, he is about 
to behold Laone, whom he believes to be Cythna. She speaks: 
Like music of some minstrel heavenly-gifted, 
To one whom fiends enthral, this voice to me; 
Scarce did I wish her veil to be uplifted, 
I was so calm and joyous. 
(V, xlvi.) 
Then, in Canto VI, as the attempt to liberate the Golden 
City fails, Laon is pressed hard by his enemies and is rescued 
by Cythna on the black charger. Her voice, as she speaks to 
him, is compared to the sound of “waters in the desert” 
(VI, xx). Lastly, sweet singing in Canto VII seems mo- 
mentarily to quiet the evil thoughts raging in the mind of 
the tyrant. 
The tyrant heard her singing to her lute 
A wild, and sad, and spirit-thrilling lay, 
Like winds that die in wastes—one moment mute 
The evil thoughts it made, which did his breast pollute. 


(VII, iv.) 
This survey brings us to a consideration of the ending of 
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the poem. Why did Shelley wish to portray the journey of 
Laon and Cythna to the realm of the Spirit, i. e., paradise? 
Shelley could have let his story end with the death of the 
two lovers. If he were not content to do so, it was not because 
of his desire to give us an imaginative picture of the “realm 
of pure Spirit,” for he had already shown us that realm in 
the first canto. The artist does not paint a picture twice 
merely for the sake of exhibiting it twice. It seems, rather, 
that Shelley is completing a kind of framework for his poem. 
He wanted to show that the poet was conducted to the same 
realm, to that paradise to which Laon and Cythna were 
wafted after their death. In order to do this, it was necessary 
to describe their journey and arrival there much in the same 
manner as he had described the journey and arrival of the 
Woman and the poet in Canto I. Although not conclusive 
evidence, this explanation, it would seem, strengthens the 
idea that Cythna and the poet’s guide in Canto I are one and 
the same person. 

Lastly, it will bear mentioning that, if Laon and Cythna 
are interested in telling their tale to a mortal, it is logical 
that they are the two who would be most likely to conduct 
him to their “realm of pure Spirit.” 

If the evidence of Shelley’s use of metempsychosis which 
has been presented in this discussion be acceptable, it is 
important for at least two reasons. In the first place, it gives 
the poem the unity which the reader feels should exist, and 
yet which has long been lamented as lacking. Shelley has 
put his poem in a sort of framework; it is actually a tale 
within a tale. The relationship which Canto I bears to the 
other eleven cantos is that the Woman “beautiful as morn- 
ing,” and the Serpent who represents the Spirit of Good 
in Canto I are the reincarnated spirits of Cythna and Laon. 
The poem is unified, therefore, by the fact that its plot cen- 
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ters not around two distinct sets of characters, but around 
one set. 

Moreover, the theory presented here, in addition to giving 
unity to the poem, also enhances its narrative quality. Shelley, 
therefore, is credited with some care for and knowledge of 
the storyteller’s art, for his use of the metempsychosis motif 
establishes The Revolt of Islam as a framework poem, a 
literary genre which is firmly fixed in tradition. 

WILFRED S. DOWDEN 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S PHILOSOPHY 
AS EXPRESSED IN HIS POETRY 


I. A NEGLECTED PoETRY 


OOKS by D. H. Lawrence would fill a good-sized shelf, 
and books about him would fill an even larger shelf. 
Ten years after his death an editorial writer in the Saturday 
Review of Literature said that he has been the subject of 
“more books than any other writer since Byron”; and now, 
twenty years after his death, the same magazine remarks that 
“Lawrence’s reputation is on the upswing . . . and in many 
countries he has ‘become a standard author’.”* A steady 
trickle of essays about him continues to appear in the popu- 
Jar as well as the learned journals of America, England, and 
the Continent, and anthologies and new printings of his 
work continue to issue from the presses. 

Most curiously, however, very little of all that has been 
written about him deals with his poetry. A few reviews of 
poetical volumes as they appeared, a few perfunctory com- 
ments in the midst of general discussions, a few introductory 
paragraphs in anthologies—and that is the limit of attention 
that criticism has accorded Lawrence’s poetry. Yet he wrote 
10 volumes of poetry; his Collected Poems and his Last 
Poems fill over 800 pages; the refrain of most writers about 
his prose is that he is “a poet even in his novels”; and poets 
(like W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Humbert Wolfe, Stephen 
Spender, Ford Madox Ford, Louise Bogan, and Horace 
Gregory*) have been his most consistent defenders. 

Professor William York Tindall, who has written the most 
elaborate study‘ of Lawrence’s thought that has yet been 
published, virtually ignores the poetry. “Since the evidence 
in verse is meager,” he says, “and no more than parallel to 
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that of the prose, I have confined my remarks to the prose, 
citing poetical evidence in the notes.”’ He must consider the 
evidence in the poems meager indeed, for only 7 of the 400 
notes in his volume refer to poems by Lawrence. 

Tindall’s book has a special importance because it is the 
only long and scholarly treatment in English of Lawrence the 
Thinker as opposed to Lawrence the Personality. In a way, 
therefore, the present paper, by dealing with Lawrence's 
poems exclusively, is an attempt to supplement Tindall’s 
book. It explores an area that Tindall neglected and that no 
one else has seriously studied. In a way, too, this paper may 
end by becoming a slight antidote to Tindall. For, as David 
Garnett says, Lawrence “is one of the easiest of great writers 
to get hold of by the wrong end”*°—and Tindall, for all his 
scholarship, seems to have done just that. Frieda Lawrence 
said of Tindall that he had “no enthusiasm, no sympathy for 
his subject. Lawrence is to him a bad writer, a bad thinker; 
and he thoroughly dislikes Lawrence as a man." 

Perhaps Tindall made the initial error of trying to evaluate 
Lawrence as a systematic rationalist, instead of realizing that 
Lawrence can never be understood (any more than Blake 
can be understood) unless he is viewed as a poet. But Law- 
rence’s poetry discourages philosophical analysis—just be- 
cause it is poetry and not philosophy. The difficulty is made 
even worse by the fact that not one of his poems really 
develops any considerable part of his thought—as, for ex- 
ample, the “Ode on a Grecian Um” and “Tintern Abbey” 
develop certain aspects of each author’s thought. Each of 
Lawrence’s poems is like a highly colored fragment of some 
unassembled whole. To put the fragments together, to con- 
struct from them the complete philosophical mosaic, is not 
an easy task. At any rate, it is one that students of Lawrence 
have shunned heretofore. 
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How early Lawrence formulated the essential elements 
of his thought cannot be told from his poetry. Comparison 
of the early poems—that is, up to about 1917—with the prose 
of the same period shows that the prose considerably ante- 
dates the poetry in expressing anything like a philosophy. As 
a matter of fact, some of the letters (as edited and published 
by Aldous Huxley in 1932) show that Lawrence had adopted 
his basic ideas as early as 1918, at least. But not until five or 
six years later does his poetry become a vehicle for constant 
expression of his ideas. For this very reason, his poems, 
largely concerned as they are with philosophical ideas only 
after those ideas have matured and fixed themselves in Law- 
rence’s mind, are a better source, in some ways, for study of 
Lawrence's thought than are his prose works. 


Il. RELIGION AND METAPHYSICS 


Lawrence was born in 1885 and died in 1930. During his 
lifetime the culture of western Europe underwent develop- 
ments and received shocks hardly paralleled since the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The Darwinian theory 
of evolution, with its inevitable undermining of old Christian 
orthodoxy, finally prevailed in the minds of informed and 
intelligent men; the industrialization and mechanization of 
society at last triumphed unmistakably; socialism became a 
force to be reckoned with; Freudian psychology discovered a 
whole vast continent of mind that had formerly been un- 
suspected; the First World War came at a time when many 
thinking people had convinced themselves that wars were 
no longer conceivable among civilized peoples; and the bol- 
shevists succeeded in setting up a stable government in 
Russia. Every one of these forces and events had its effect 
upon Lawrence; and his complex and manifold reactions to 
them constitute the body of his thought. 
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Though it seems imposible to define precisely the stages of 
Lawrence's poetic development, his earliest work suggested 
the poetry of the 1890’s, and from there he passed on to a 
kind of rugged Georgianism (he was represented in Georgian 
Poetry); then to imagism; then to certain passionate, fiercely 
autobiographical poems that brought him up to about 1920; 
and then to ten years of intensely poetic matter expressed 
in a loose Whitmanesque manner that has the ease and nat- 
uralness of good conversation, and the quick, sharp _bril- 
liance of genius. 

Brought up by a strictly orthodox Methodist mother, he 
could write, long after he had ceased believing in Christ as 
anything more than “one of Nature’s phenomena,”* 

The Cross, the Cross 

Goes deeper than we know.® 
And he always maintained that he was “a profoundly re- 
ligious man,” and that “One has to be so terribly religious to 
be an artist.”*° But his religion was far from being formal 
and orthodox; it was essentially mystical, in the same way 
that Shelley's, Emerson’s, Francis Thompson’s, Yeats’, A. E.’s, 
and even Wordsworth’s religions were mystical. Apparently 
Tindall (in the first chapter of his book) had no real under- 
standing of the nature of mysticism, expected Lawrence to 
be quite logical in his religion, and would not have compre- 
hended such lines as these by Lawrence: 

But to something unseen, unknown, creative 


from which I feel I am derivative 
I feel absolute reverence. Say no more!?1 


There is no logic in such lines, or in the following: 


Forever nameless 
Forever unknown 
Forever unconceived 
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Forever unrepresented 
Yet forever felt in the soul.1? 
Lawrence’s religion was real enough. But it was not Chris- 
tian. His objection to modern Christianity was that it knows 
only “the useful Godhead of Providence”; it has lost the 
“Creative Godhead”™* which is “the centre of all things.”™ 
Lawrence would certainly emphasize “all things’—not 

merely those things which orthodox Christianity would label 
“good.” Lawrence’s Creative Godhead is the Life Force of 
the universe. It manifests itself in every innate and irresisti- 
ble impulse (or urge, or growth, or instinct, or longing) that 
dwells within, or finds expression in, material beauty strong, 
primitive, and unspoiled.** Spirit and matter are not two 
things; they are one—or rather, spirit has no existence until 
the vague demiurge of the universe expresses itself in a ma- 
terial form that is both spirit and body: 

There is no god 

apart from poppies and flying fish, 

men singing songs, and women brushing their hair in the sun. 

The lovely things are god that has come to pass, like 

Jesus came.?® 
Far from being an anti-materialist (as Tindall tries to prove 

in the second chapter of his book) Lawrence is primarily and 
absolutely a materialist in the strict, literal sense of that 
word. The central value in his system is the material, con- 
crete, sensuously experienced substance of the universe. 
But like Wordsworth, like many other mystics who can per- 
ceive the divine One manifesting itself in the various All, 
Lawrence may perceive a spirit interfusing or being all ma- 
terial things.” Neverthless, the material things are the es- 
sential reality, and the divine spirit has reality only in them: 


They say that reality exists only in the spirit 
that corporal existence is a kind of death 
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that pure being is bodiless 
that the idea of the form precedes the form substantial. 
But what nonsense it is.*® 

Nothing is more characteristic of Lawrence (in both his 
poetry and his prose) than this reverence for material things 
that spring directly from the Life Urge—that is, for every 
aspect of nature: the gentle and the strong, the beautiful and 
the ugly, the highly developed and the degenerate, the sym- 
metrical and the grotesque, the inspiring and sometimes even 
the disgusting. All these aspects of nature fill the volume of 
poems called Birds, Beasts and Flowers (1923), and they ap- 
pear again and again in all the other volumes. 

He reveres nature because nature is one with, and springs 
from, God; and “God is a great urge, wonderful, mysterious, 
magnificent.” God is not a mind;*° God is creative force.” 
God is “nameless and imageless”;** God is the living God, 
the God of Life, the Force that creates life: God is Life.?* 
“Lawrence's principal message was one of life.” 

To Lawrence, even death is life. For evil men (that is, for 
egotistical, self-sufficient men who have never had any com- 
munion with the Life Force) death is a torture-chamber 
wherein “their hardened souls are washed with fire . . . till 
they are softened back to life-stuff again”;* and for good 
men (those who have lived in knowledge and reverence of 
the Life Force) death is an “unfolding . . . to something 
flowery and fulfilled.” In life 

Men prevent one another from being men 

but in the great spaces of death 

the winds of the afterwards kiss us into blossom of mankind.2¢ 
“At the core of everything” lies “dark oblivion,” the ultimate 
reality and the ultimate blessing;”” but out of this oblivion 
rises procreation; and out of it the soul, having died, rises 
like a mist into a more lovely life.”° 
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It is his pantheistic, mystical, unswerving, and wholly sin- 
cere worship of life and the Life Force that lies at the root 
of all Lawrence’s thinking. logical it may be, impracticable 
it certainly is, and shocking in some of its ramifications it 
has been; but it is not the pure nonsense that some critics 
have thought it. 


III. Romantic PrimitivismM 


Horace Gregory calls Lawrence “a great English poet in 
the Romantic tradition,” and goes on to say, “Like most 
Romantic poets, Lawrence had a strong nostalgia for the 
past—not for the immediate past, or the Hellenic-Christian 
culture that had historical reference to his own civilization 
.. . his was a biological past: ‘the blood, the flesh’ of man, of 
animals, of flowers. A union with this life force, this dark, un- 
seen flow . . . was a means of justifying human life and break- 
ing down walls of human isolation.”*° 

This is a very discerning analysis that connects Lawrence 
with his proper literary tradition. A respecter of all that is 
elemental and primal in human life, Lawrence would un- 
doubtedly have cried a hearty “Amen!” to Burns’ 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire] 
That’s a’ the learning I desire. 


And he would have approved equally of Wordsworth’s 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
Can teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Yet many critics (including Tindall) have attacked Law- 
rence quite bitterly for his distrust of scientific logic and 
intellect, and his reliance on the innate, instinctive impulses 
of man. The point is that Lawrence, in his reverence for all 
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things in nature, all things created by the Life Force, reveres 
the elemental nature of man. He thinks that man is—by na- 
ture, because he is a part of nature—a creature who rests 
naturally in “the hands of the living God.”* 

Like the earlier Romantics, he would have liked to believe 
that simple and primitive men are closer to the living God 
than are men “corrupted by civilization.” Any conviction he 
may have had on this subject, however, is reserved almost 
entirely for his prose. In a few of his earlier poems” there 
appears some vague feeling that simple working-men help 
bring our age into closer communion with the Life Force; 
and in a later poem called “Amo Sacrum Vulgus” he sings 
(almost like Carl Sandburg) the joyous refrain, “The people, 
the people, the people!”** Nevertheless, in far the greater part 
of his poetry he escapes those Romantic fallacies of the Noble 
Savage, the Child of Nature, and the Common Man that 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries fell into. The 
retreat toward the Life Force, he realizes, must carry farther 
than simplicity or savagery. Plants and animals (unconscious, 
not self-conscious, not egotistical, without will) live closer to 
the center of the Life Force than even simple men or savages. 
Plants and animals, therefore, interest him, or even inspire 
him, as much as do elemental people, or people who live ac- 
cording to their elemental impulses. 

But those critics of Lawrence (and they seem to be in the 
majority) who think that he advocates humanity’s descend- 
ing to the level of plants and animals, and abandoning 
thought, intellect, and nobility, do not understand him. He 
would not have a tortoise try to be an elephant, nor would he 
have a man try to be anything but a man. Intellect is a 
human trait, and Lawrence would have human beings use 
their intellect: 
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Thought, I love thought. 

But not the jaggling and twisting of already existent ideas . 

Thought is the welling up of unknown life into the consciousness 
Thought is the testing of statements on the touchstone of conscience 
Thought is gazing on the face of life, and reading what can be read, 
Thought is pondering over experience and coming to conclusion . 
Thought is man in his wholeness wholly attending.*‘ 

It would be difficult to find a more intelligent, a more 
cleanly intellectual definition of thought than this. Lawrence 
did not wish men to be animals: 

Oh, sacrifice not that which is noble and generous and spontaneous 
in humani 

but that which is mean and base and squalid and degenerate.** 
An unregenerate optimist concerning the deep nature of 
man, he wished merely that man would be as godlike as 
he is capable of being: 

Now let me be myself, 

now let me be myself and flicker forth 

now let me be myself, in the being, one of the gods.* 

Diana Trilling was quite right when she said, a few years 
ago, that Lawrence believed “Our trouble is not that we 
know too much but that we do not know enough.” 


IV. Goop AND Evit IN INDIVIDUAL AND IN SOCIETY 


Both Lawrence and his readers have suffered because 
Lawrence found no developed terminology to express his 
meanings. Lacking a language, he could never quite clarify 
what he meant by the elemental Life Force, or by that por- 
tion of it which is contained in all life. Sometimes he called 
this latter “blood.” Nor could he easily explain what he meant 
by an individual's recovering, or rediscovering, the elemental 
force within himself. He usually called the process “getting 
in touch”;* later in life, he was likely to call it being “in the 
hands of God.”*° 
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Lawrence’s entire religion, all of his ethics, all of his mental 
endeavor, all of his message for his time consists in striving 
to be, and in urging others to be, “in touch.” “We don't exist 
unless we are deeply and sensually in touch.”*® To Lawrence, 
being “in touch” is as “the knowledge of God” to a Christian 
saint. It is living in the house of God 

Like a cat asleep on a chair 

at peace, in peace 

and at one with the master of the house... 

feeling the presence of the living God 

like a great reassurance 

a deep calm in the heart.‘ 
It is living life deeply, experiencing life intensely, under- 
standing life with the entire personality, missing nothing of 
life, adjusting all the elements of mind and heart and body 
to one another, drinking life to the lees: 

And life is for delight and bliss 


and dread, and the dark, rolling ominousness of doom 
and the bright dawning of delight again.*? 


Life is for kissing and for horrid strife. 

Life is for angels and the Sunderers 

Life is for the daimons and the demons 

those that put honey on your lips and those that put salt.4% 


But Lawrence feels that only a few people are “in touch,” 
that our entire civilization is out of touch; somewhere, long 
ago, man took the wrong turning and wandered away from 
God, “out of touch,” and has been wandering farther ever 
since. A hundred evils that have developed in man and in 
his society are still preventing men from coming “in touch.” 
Lawrence attacks these evils in a very large number of his 
later poems; and it is these attacks, more than anything else 
he has written, that have caused him to be frequently mis- 
understood, disliked, and accused of being immoral. 
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Like other mystics, he distrusts the final authority of mind. 
“The mind is touchless.”** Nowhere in his poetry, however, 
is Lawrence guilty of what he has been accused of—waging 
“a crusade against mind,” of “hating the world of mind.”* 
What he actually believes is what all mystics and all ro- 
mantics have always believed: that the mind with its knowl- 
edge is inadequate to discover the ultimate truth, to achieve 
the final salvation. Burns said the same thing in his remarks 
on schools and learning in the “Epistle to John Lapraik”—and 
Lawrence: 

All that we know is nothing, we are merely crammed wastepaper 
baskets 

Unless we are in touch with that which laughs at all our knowing.‘ 
The title of another of his poems is “Man Is More than Homo 
Sapiens.” He does not wish to abandon mind and knowledge, 
but to use them for high purposes that are beyond mind 
and knowledge: 

You must fuse mind and wit with all the senses 

before you can feel truth.** 
And truth “alone satisfies in the end.”*’ Perhaps the generally 
circulated idea that Lawrence crusades against mind comes 
from the fact that (like the Christian who believes that the 
sinner must become as a little child again before he can be 
saved) Lawrence demands the casting-off of egotism and 
self-sufficiency, the regeneration in elemental oblivion, a 
completely new start, before man can really be “in touch” 
with God.*° 

Lawrence has been accused of rejecting science; and he 
does reject the science that merely classifies and categorizes 
individual things without comprehending their individual- 
ity.** On the other hand, he accepts biology—the dominant 
science of his day—with its central theory of evolution. Nor 
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can one understand Lawrence without understanding the 
theory of evolution; his poetry is full of it. 


The history of the cosmos 
is the history of the struggle of becoming.°” 


All the sensuous world, God himself, was evolved through 
struggle from “the dim flux of unformed life”; God himself 
is still evolving; and man evolves with God.” 

The failure of contemporary intellect, Lawrence believes, 
is not that it knows too much, but that it has settled into 
“the rigidity of fixed ideas.”** It no longer actually feels or 
believes what it worships as truth; it is the perpetual and uni- 
versal victim of its own lies, self-deceit, and hypocrisy. “What 
has killed mankind . . . is lies.”** Lies about loving our neigh- 
bor, lies about loving our husband or wife, lies in our laugh- 
ter, lies in our talk, lies in our singing, lies in our moralizing, 
lies in our faithfulness to the truth of yesterday that has 
become the untruth of today. The world is caught in a web 
of lies. Valuing truth as he does, Lawrence sneers at, snarls 
at, or rails at conventional men for what he considers their 
inward rottenness of spirit and their outward sanctimonious- 
ness of behavior—for their pride in sin, their worship of 
property, their crowd-thinking, their insensitiveness to 
beauty, their bigotry, their self-satisfaction, their vapid 
pleasures, their desire to hurt all that is not like themselves, 
their bland hypocrisy, their pretentiousness, their cowardice 
in the face of both mystery and truth, their love of the ugly 
and the unimportant.** Modern men are “tarnished with cen- 
turies of conventionality,”°’ which makes them “go counter to 
their own deepest consciousness.”** 

All these lies are a symptom of that mortal disease, that 
“pure evil,” of man not “in touch”—of man who has separated 
himself from the sensual Life Force, and is living as a self- 
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important, self-reliant, self-centered ego—a “self-apart-from- 
God.” Again language fails Lawrence here, and he has diffi- 
culty defining this “obscene ego’ that has lost touch with all 
the beautiful, vital, sensual, elemental, instinctive, creative 
force of the universe, and is living separately within a pat- 
tern of readymade customs. Lawrence speaks of this sort 
of man as having “absolute self-awareness,” “absolute free- 
dom,” “self-consciousness”—as being “self-willed,” “self- 
motived,” “self-centered.” To be thus separate from God, 
living in a world made not by God but by man, is the 
ultimate evil.*° 

And this world that egoistic man has created and lives in 
—what is it like? For one thing, it is a machine world—and 
Lawrence hates machines with a living passion. They are 
bloodless, having no possible connection with the elemental 
Life Force; they, and the making of them, are about to “reduce 
the world to grey ash”; they destroy natural beauty; they 
enslave the bodies and stupefy the minds of those that work 
for them; they become models on which men pattern their 
own machine lives*—these are some of the reasons why 
Lawrence hates machines. 

For another thing, this world of men-apart-from-God is a 
world in which crowds, mobs, and masses have replaced the 
separateness and the individuality which every creature must 
preserve if he is to be “in touch” with God. The breath of the 
crowd defiles and salvation is to be found only in “pure 
aloneness.”** Yet the “great word of our civilization” is en 
masse, and the irresistible tendency of the time is toward 
centralization.” 

Finally, people themselves, corrupted by the machines 
(radio, cinema, automobile, factory, and daily newspaper) 
have lost all “touch” with God, and have become repulsive. 
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By endless repetition they have sanctified ancient mistakes;** 
they resent the different and the superior;** they are robots 
governed by robots;** they have become identical with the 
machines that they serve’*—machine people destroying the 
earth’s natural beauty,’ hating one another and making 
revolutions and wars,°* fighting over property.” Regarding 
them as the Yahoos of the modern world, Lawrence does not 
pretend either to value or to love most of his fellow men: 

You tell me every man has a soul to save? 

I tell you, not one man in a thousand has even a soul to lose.7° 

Here Lawrence comes to the only real antinomy in his sys- 
tem. Some of his poems are more passionately sympathetic 
with working-people caught in the industrial vortex than 
are any other English poems since Shelley.” Yet he sees that 
all these people, once they are hooked and caught by the 
machines, are lost; they are so much divine material wasted 
and made worthless. Therefore, he sometimes feels no respect 
for them, feels no Christian obligation toward them. “Most 
men don’t matter at all”; they “are not my fellow-men, and 
I repudiate them as such.”” This is a bitter and cruel atti- 
tude, and it is not consistent with the other poems about 
working people. 


V. Pourrics 


This may be a good place to say something about Law- 
rence’s political beliefs. They have often been called fascist. 
He wants each individual to be “in touch” with God; and he 
is Protestant enough to think that getting “in touch” is an in- 
dividual affair."* When each man is “in touch”; when each 
man reveres earth, beauty, and love; when each man is pas- 
sionately and holily alive; when each man, by being “in 
touch” with God, is “in touch” with all creation, which is 
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God—there will be no disrespect for any created being, no 
urge toward centralizing,"* no “obsession of oneness.”?® 
Therefore, there will be no war, no “universalism and cos- 
mopolitanism,” but only “a democracy of men, a democracy 
of touch.” He is impatient with both the “hard-boiled con- 
servatives’ and the “soft-boiled liberals”; and he loathes 
both the bourgeois and the bolshevist*® though he confesses 
that, if he had to choose between them, he would choose the 
bourgeois because the bourgeois would interfere with him 
less.*® In short, therefore, his ideal state would be one of 
virtually complete individualism in which all men, being “in 
touch,” would have as little government as possible. This is 
hardly fascism. 

On the other hand, Lawrence is realist enough to see that 
a vast number of robot-men now living can never succeed in 
getting “in touch”;*° they will remain forever robot-men—and 
utopia is, accordingly, impossible. Nevertheless, there re- 
main two worthwhile classes of people: those few “who look 
into the eyes of the gods,” and “those who look into the 
eyes of the few.”** But all men must learn to obey, “not a 
boss, but the gleam of life” on the face of those men who 
have looked into the eyes of the gods.” This is not fascism, 
either. It is more like Plato's Republic; and the leaders are 
not “bosses” but heroes of mind and spirit—like Jesus, or 
Plato himself, or Shakespeare—whose eyes have seen God, 
and from whom lesser: men may catch some of the divine 
gleam. It has been unfortunate for Lawrence that this vision- 
ary political scheme of his has been mistaken for fascism. 
Even Karl Shapiro has mistaken it, and has been one of the 
few poets who have written unfavorably about Lawrence.™ 

Lawrence’s entire political philosophy is one of individual- 
ism—an impracticable and impossible individualism. He him- 
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self desires only to be left alone to discover God and beauty 
for himself, and his highest hope for other men is that they 
may have the same desire. Political revolutions are not the 
answer; revolutions are the work of robots.** Men really 
alive and “in touch” don’t bother about such matters. 


VI. Love 


Lawrence is, of course, best, if not most favorably, known 
as a writer on sex. His most widely read novels revolve about 
the problem, and a very large portion of his poetry (up to 
about 1920) deals with it. Reasons why Lawrence was at- 
tracted to sex are several. First, he was wise enough to per- 
ceive, before the fact was generally admitted in England, 
that sex is extremely important in man’s psychology; next, he 
saw that the dishonest conventionalities and hypocritical 
evasions which, he believed, characterize modern civilization 
were most glaringly apparent in relation to sex; third, the 
concept of sex is intimately associated with the generative 
and creative Life Force that lies at the center of Lawrence’s 
philosophy; and finally, Lawrence began writing at just that 
period when Freudian psychology was being introduced into 
England, and he was immensely stimulated by it. The Freud- 
ian concept of the Unconscious out of which human per- 
sonality springs was exactly in line with Lawrence’s own 
concept of being “in touch” with the deeper, more elemental 
portions of the personality. It should be noted, however, that 
Lawrence, in his prose works if not in his poetry, rejected 
Freud's interpretation of the Unconscious as being “Nothing 
but a huge slimy serpent of sex, and heaps of excrement, 
and a myriad repulsive little horrors.”** Lawrence’s own 
Unconscious is very different. 

The chief problem of modern man, and of Lawrence as 
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an individual, is to break from under the all but impenetrable 
and immovable pyramid of tradition, egoism, falsity, and 
misunderstanding under which modern love and sex are 
buried, and to come “in touch” with the Life Force as 
healthily and normally as an animal, and as quietly and 
beautifully as a flower. We must learn to satisfy the sex 
instinct “with pure, real satisfaction, or perish, there is no 
alternative.”** He studies the problem, probes it, speculates 
about it, and through much of his career writes about it. He 
approaches it from every possible angle. With him love is, 
in turn, sadism, masochism, autoeroticism, nympholepsy, the 
Oedipus complex, heterosexuality, and every other noun in 
psychoanalytic jargon.*’ It is terror, an unbearable desire, 
a renunciation, an abandonment, a hatred, a comfort, a de- 
light, a wisdom, a frustration, an anguish, a jealousy, a hu- 
miliation, a pride.** 

The philosophy of love that he finally evolves is poles 
removed from the animalism that many of his critics have 
tried to find in him. In his philosophy, love is not an emotion 
which unifies two people and makes them mutually absorb 
each other. Such love is disease and death. Rather, says the 
poet, when a man and a woman have learned to love each 
other perfectly, there comes into being the kind of individual 
who is “in touch” with God, and who is Lawrence’s ideal. 
Then, we shall be two and distinct, we shall have each our separate 
Mak will be pure existence, real liberty. 


Till then, we are confused, a mixture, unresolved, unextricated one 
from the other. 


It is in pure, unutterable resolvedness, that one is free, 

Not in mixing, merging, not in similarity.*® 

This philosophy of love (not very different from Browning's, 
by the way) makes a consistent pattern with the rest of 
Lawrence’s essentially individualistic philosophy. In it the 
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satisfaction of the mere primary sex urge is only one of the 
many ways in which complex human nature achieves “real 
liberty.” Mr. Louis Untermeyer was as wrong as it was pos- 
sible for a critic to be when he wrote that Lawrence's “ga- 
mut has never extended beyond sex.”** 


VII. INDEBTEDNESS AND ORIGINALITY 

The sources of Lawrence’s philosophical system are many. 
Yet, like Shakespeare, he never takes from other writers 
without adding something of his own, and becoming a 
unique original. 

The mystical element in his philosophy is derived from a 
long European tradition in religion and in literature. But the 
passionate materialism that Lawrence develops from his 
mystical faith is new. 

From orthodox Christianity itself Lawrence borrows the 
idea of escaping from worldly vanity, returning to God, and 
undergoing a spiritual rebirth. But in Lawrence’s thought 
this process of regeneration is conceived in terms that are 
completely unorthodox. 

His concept of the Life Force is derived from a great deal 
of biological thinking in the previous century, as well as 
from Bergson and his élan vital in the present century. But 
Lawrence fuses this concept with the Romanticists’ adoration 
of nature as a proto-divinity in an alliance quite new to mod- 
ern thought. 

His advocacy of return to the elemental in man is a con- 
tinuation of the Romantic tradition. But it is an extension as 
well as a continuation: it would return to an elementalness 
more profound, more biological, than any that the Romanti- 
cists advocated. 

His ideal of being “in touch” with the divine is related 
to a great many reforming ideals of a great many reformers 
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in the history of human thought. But in Lawrence it encom- 
passes not merely some selected “good” traits of human na- 
ture, but the whole man—body, mind, and _ spirit—flesh, 
knowledge, and intuition—the material world, human intel- 
lect, and religion. 

Criticisms of the hypocrisy and folly of society are as old 
as society itself, and a good many of the suggested cures 
have involved a “retum to nature.” But very few of the 
advocates of a “return to nature” have been so courageous 
as Lawrence in dealing with society’s very first and most 
essential relationship (without which there would be no so- 
ciety)—the relationship of men and women. 

It is true that most of Lawrence’s answers to the social 
problems of his time and ours are as impracticable as the 
answers that most other social philosophers have given. So- 
ciety cannot and will not need Lawrence. Indeed, Lawrence 
never thought it would. His answers are those of an individ- 
ualist writing for individuals. And any individual can find 
in Lawrence's poetry a philosophical system that is original, 
consistent, complex, and stimulating. 

GrorcE G. WILLIAMS 
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